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Crookston, Minn., June 3, 1905. 
Inpianapotis Mornino Star, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dear Sir : It is only fair to state to you that we 
have got more replies in the way of inquiries from 
‘‘ad.” run by you than from any other advertise- 
ment which we have run. We have received more 
than 500 inquiries from this ‘‘ad.,” while at the 
same time we run a $300 ‘‘ad.” in the Chicago Inter 
Ocean, Indianapolis News, Des Moines Capital and 
Minneapolis Journal, from which we never received 
one inquiry. This, in our opinion, shows us where 
our advertisements should be placed. You may 
depend upon us for some future business. 
Yours very truly, 
W. H. MORSE LAND CO. 
By W. H. Morse. 
An unsolicited verification of the fact that THE 


INDIANAPOLIS STAR, as a paying advertising 
medium in the MIDDLE WEST, leads them ail. 











Eastern Representative : Western Representative « 
C. J. BILLSON, JOHN GLASS, 
Tribune Building, NEW YORK. Boyce Building, CHICAGO, 
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MEDICAL BRIEF ADVERTISERS 


declare that its world-wide circu- 
lation—built on merit-—makes it 


THE BEST BY ANY TEST TO 
REACH FAMILY DOCTORS... 


ROBINSON-PETTET CO., 
Manufacturing Pharmacists. 
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Publishers "Medical Brief* 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Gentlemen: 

After an experience as Advertisers for q number of years in 
the Medical Brief, we would cay that we regard this Journal aa.ep 
excellent medium for reaching specially the country Physicians. 
tt vbrings.u¢ 8 number of inquiries about our préparations. 


“Very truly yours, 


ay op pe 
THE MEDICAL BRIEF 


is read monthly by more 


FAMILY DOCTORS 
THE WORLD OVER 


than any other medical journal extant. 


eepeenpe BRIEF ADVERTISERS 


are the best witnesses of this 
and tell their own story 
‘¢ Verdict of Advertisers,’’ Sample copy and 
rates for the asking. 
ela 
OFFICES : 


Oth and Olive Streets, St. Louis, Mo. Astor Court Building, New York. 
Auckland House. Basinghall Avenue. Leaden, E. C., England. 
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FORTY YEARS AN ADVER- 
TISING AGEN}, 


By Mr. George P. Rowell, 
TWENTY-SEVENTH PAPER. 


In the Spring of the year 1871 I 
realized several new conditions, 
one of which was that on the 4th 
of July I should be thirty-three 
years old. I had been in business 
six years, commencing with no 
capital, and could see that I now 
had assets in hand to an amount 
somewhat exceeding the, to my 
mind, magnificent sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars. I re- 
membered that at the time I left 
the New Hampshire farm, fifteen 
years before, it had been my am- 
bition to acquire a fortune of 
$10,000 and return and be a sort 
of farmer capitalist, the envy of 
all my neighbors. I did not then 
think it desirable to dress better 
than others, probably $25 a year 
would provide for that item. To 
my mind cowhide boots were 
more serviceable than those made 
of calfskin, and therefore more 
desirable. I remember particular- 
ly that I did not approve of boots 
being blacked, except it might be 
for Sunday or on the occasion of 
going to a party; but I thought 
they should be greased—possibly 
almost every second day. I could 
go back now with much more 
than the $10,000, originally aimed 
at, but it appeared that even be- 
fore that sum had been put aside, 


one five times as great had been- 


set up in its place, and before that 
second goal had been reached, it 
had begun to appear that the limit 
would have to be again multiplied 
by at least another five before -the 
legitimate interest on the capital 
would equal the scale of expendi- 
ture, already reached, for what 
are known as living expenses. 

But there were danger signals 
ahead. I did not sleep. There 
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was an unpromising flush upon the 
upper part of my cheeks, and an 
annoying cough. Work had been 
carried on under too much pres- 
sure. It was time to call a halt. 
During those six years there had 
scarcely been a waking moment 
when the thought was not on the 
business. In the stage or tram 
car, at the table, walking on the 
street or sitting in church, the 
mind was rarely engaged in con- 
sideration of any of its corporal 
surroundings, but was dealing 
with a possible form to be given 
to a new circular, or may be, an 
argument that might induce a fat 
contract from this patron or that. 
I hardly knew what went on in 
the world outside of the routine 
connected with my office. Time 
could not be <pared to go to a 
railway station to meet a friend 
or see one depart. The office must 
be reached by eight o’clock, twen- 
ty minutes was time enough for 
luncheon and it would be six 
o’clock before it seemed possible 
to go to dinner, and it was fortu- 
nate if the evening was not de- 
voted to completing the day’s 
work. During those years two 
relatives, both dear to me, had 
died and, as I was not in attend- 
ance when the last obsequies were 
performed, I seemed hardly to 
take cognizance of their going or 
to realize that they had gone; 
and even now, a generation later, 
as I read their names and the 
dates of their departing engraved 
on a granite shaft, I seem to 
remember them as I had known 
them and to think of their step- 
ping out as having taken place, 
without notice, at a moment when 
I happened to be thinking of 
something else or looking another 
way. 

“Ht Mhight be that I had stamina 
enough to continue that sort of a 
life for another six years, and -it 
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was possible in that time I might 
accumulate money.- enough to 


make me absolutely rich: in very. 


‘truth; so much ‘that it would ‘ré- 
quire only a small percentage of 
my gains to erect a’really gor- 
geous monument: over my grave, 
which [ should probably have 
caused to be prematurely opened 
to. receive me. There was some- 
thing delightful about a business 
success, and, to one of my moder- 
ate views, what I had accomplish- 
ed seemed actually brilliant. Yet, 
to have a play hour now and then, 
without fe eling that something 
was neglected; to see so much of 
relatives and friends as would not 

ermit more of them to pass away 
Store I realized that there was 
even danger of losing them; to 
take so much of recreation as 
would, perhaps, so quiet the 
nerves that sleep would come 
when the couch was sought at 
night; all these seemed on the 
whole to be rather worth while 
than otherwise, and one day I 
made a resolve that I would, that 
season, take a four months’ vaca- 
tion, leaving the office absolutely 
to be managed by my partner and 
the clerks and, further than that, 
I would from that time forth take 
an equally liberal allowance of 
rest until I should some day find 
that I could no longer afford it. 

I often feel inclined to smile 
when I hear old men talk of the 
value of age and experience. They 
have their value doubtless but, to 
my mind, the age of ability for 
déing things is the early thirties. 
Is there not a significance in the 
fact that the great work our 
Savior came to perform was done, 
and he gone again from earth, 
before he had completed his 
thirty-third year of sojourn in the 
sight of men? It is probably the 
reputation that men early acquire, 
for character, enterprise and wis- 
dom, that pushes them into places 
where they afterwards have op- 
portunity—that was not open to 
them while younger—to do great 
and notable things. That the abil- 
ity to do them is greater after 
thirty-three than it was before 
that age I do not believe. Alex- 
ander died at twenty-eight, Na- 
poleon did no more brilliant 


things after thirty-three than he 
had done before. At thirty-three 
I do not think his good sense 
would have allowed the march on 
Moscow. Lafayette was even 
under twenty when he brought his 
valuable services to Washington. 
De Toqueville was not far from 
thirty when he wrote his great 
work, “Democracy in America.” 
Lord Byron had done his best 
work before the age of thirty- 
three; he died before he was 
thirty-eight. William Pitt was 
Prime Minister of England at the 
age of twenty-four. Can any one 
doubt that if Andrew Carnegie or 
Pierpont Morgan were seeking a 
manager of even their own great 
affairs they would give the pre- 
ference to one like what they 
themselves were thirty-five years 
ago rather than to one more like 
what they know themselves to be 
to-day? Be the fact what it may, 
at the age of thirty-three I had 
brought about, in a business way, 
about all that it was ever per- 
mitted me to accomplish. What 
came afterwards followed from 
Mr. Kent’s industry and the im- 
petus the business had already 
gained. My advertising agency 
was more widely known than any 
other had ever been, and my own 
name so familiar to the public 
that I could scarcely mention it 
in a shop, or write it on a hotel 
register, that the inquiry was not 
immediate, “Are you the adver- 
tising agent?” At Harrigan & 
Hart’s variety theater, which was 
as well known then as Weber and 
Field’s is now, they had a picture 
of the Times Building, as a back- 
ground, and our enormous sign, 
that crossed the entire front to- 
wards Franklin Square, stared 
the audience in the face with a 
persistency that delighted every 
one of our clerks who had money 
enough to buy a ticket; and this 
valuable advertising never cost us 
a penny. It may be that I looked 
younger than I was, for it was a 
common occurrence to have peo- 
ple, who came to see me on busi- 
ness, seem momentarily embar- 
rassed or annoyed, and explain 
that they would wait to see my 
father. 

It is a fact that from the time 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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YES —QUALITY OF 


is lots of 


takk nowa- 
CIRCULATION 32: ;*2«: 
quantity of circu- 


lation. Some pa- 


- pers seem to be 

SH ULD ar running a mad race to 
: pile up figures to puzzle 
and mislead the advertiser, 


in their efforts to get quantity 

“ only. It is the wise adver- 

e tiser who sifts the grain from the 
chaff and demands quality in cir- 

FRED culation—HOME CIRCULATION 
—when placing contracts. 4 The fol- 

lowing high - grade, home, evening 
newspapers have absolutely the largest home cir- 
lations in their respective cities, thereby giving 
you quantity, combined with quality, of circulation. 


A good point to remember when making up lists 
for Fall advertising : 

















The Minneapolis Journal, 
The Montreal Star. 
The Baltimore News. 
The Washington Star. 
The Indianapolis News. 

















Special Representatives: 


DAN A. CARROLL, W. Y. PERRY, 
Tribune Building, Tribune Building, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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the four months’ vacation out of 
every year was inaugurated, our 
business ceased to make material 
progress. Mr. Kent, my associate, 
was an insatiable worker but 
never attempted to originate new 
methods. His capacity for doing 
work himself led to a failure on 
his part to raise up about him 
men who were so well trained as 
to be competent to take his place 
when absent for an hour or a day. 
He was a most discouraging man 
to a young assistant—he could do 
so much work and do it so 
well. I have known him to go 
to a correspondence clerk, talk 
a moment about the possibility 
of clearing his desk of accumu- 
lations that had been permitted, 
listen to an assertion that it would 
take till midnight, or all day to- 
morrow, and then seen him assign 
the clerk some other matter, that 
would perhaps require an hour or 
two, and when that was complet- 
ed, turn over to him his entire ac- 
cumulation with everything an- 
swered, every estimate made and 
nothing left for the young man 
to do until something new pre- 
sented itself. It was a great qual- 
ity, that capacity for work, and 
Kent had it to a wonderful degree. 
In some lines of business it might 
have been our salvation, but I be- 
lieve he and I would be richer 
men to-day had it been less highly 
developed in him. He was a good 
manager, an excellent, conserva- 
tive business man. Had be been 
able to assign to others a larger 
share of the actual detail work 
and thus allowed himself more 
leisure, he would have had about 
him a better corps of assistants, 
and found more time to devote 
to his personal relations with cus- 
tomers and others, who might 
from time to time be so situated 
as to vastly appreciate a larger 
share of attention at his hands. 
I am not criticising him, only 
stating a conviction—God knows 
our connection was ever a bless- 
ing to me. He was my partner 
for more than thirty years, my 
friend from boyhood and, though 
not in recent years associated 
with me, I never think of him 
without affectionate and respect- 
ful regard. 


It was not a very long time 
after the purchase of the John 
Hooper Advertising Agency, and 
entering upon the resolve to have 
a four months’ vacation every 
year, that I made an attempt to 
introduce, in a restricted way, the 
profit sharing system with em- 
ployees. I owned three-fourths of 
the business, Mr, Kent one-fourth. 
There were five men in the office 
who were in positions where it 
seemed possible they might be- 
come more useful, if greater pos- 
sibilities of reward were open to 
them. These men were George 
H. Pierce, the bookkeeper; John 
A. Moore, the solicitor of adver- 
tisements; Nelson Chesman, edi- 
tor of the Newspaper Directory; 
Theodore P. Roberts, the estimate 
clerk; and Elbridge Blaisdell, at 
that time manager of the Isist 
System. I proposed that each 
should continue to draw the sal- 
ary he was at the time receiving, 
and that whenever profits were 
withdrawn from the business it 
should be in sums of $2,000 or in 
multiples of that sum, and that of 
the profits so drawn each of these 
men should receive one-twentieth 
or five per cent, the whole to be 
charged up to me, thus reducing 
my share of the earnings from 
three-fourths to one-half. Kent, 
with characteristic fairness, re- 
quested that his share be taxed in 
the proper proportion but this I 
did not allow. The scheme was 
talked over, everybody liked it 
and no one but myself stood to 
lose anything. A letter was writ- 
ten to each of the five setting 
forth the new conditions, and on 
the last day of the year, preceding 
the inauguration of the arrange- 
ment, the office paid for a sump- 
tuous dinner, for the seven of us, 
at Delmonico’s, then situated at 
the corner of Fourteenth street 
and Fifth Avenue. Speeches were 
made and the future seemed full 
of promise. 

In actual operation the plan did 
not work well. Moore and Ches- 
man always had done their level 
best and could do no _ better. 
Pierce and Blaisdell had never 
been quite satisfactory, and after 
the change, that almost made 
partners of them, they seemed to 

(Continued on page 8.) 
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The Man Who Edits 
the National Daily... 

















ORA WILLIAMS, 
Managing Editor of the National Daily Review. 


ya primarily a newspaper for the family and home, the 
NATIONAL DAILY REVIEW, of Chicago, is masculine 
and vigorous in its editorial, business, advertising and circu- 
lation management, more men than women being actively engaged 
in its production, though it also numbers several of the brightest 
women in the country on its staff. Mr. Ora Williams, the managing 
editor, whose portrait we present this week, is splendidly qualified 
by natural talents and newspaper training for the position he so ably 
fills. He was formerly city editor of the Des Moines Register, 
managing editor of the Sioux City Journal and an editor of the 
Omaha Bee. 

The DAILY REVIEW is gaining circulation rapidly in all 
parts of the country, both the rural and urban populations respond- 
ing enthusiastically to the offerof a clean, complete daily paper for 
the American home, sold to the subscriber for $1 a year a mail. It 
has as many men as women on its subscription lists, It is proving 
very popular on rural routes. 
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take-kindly to that common idea, 
that prevails in the business world, 
that when something is added to 
the salary there should be a cor- 
responding addition to privileges 
allowed, as well as a considerable 
reduction in the hours of labor. 
The year that followed the ar- 
rangement was not a very profit- 
able one. The plan was con- 
tinued; but for one reason or an- 
other the participants dropped out. 
Blaisdell went to be advertising 
manager for the Humphrey’s Spe- 
cific Medicine Company, and was 
responsible for the change of their 
motto to “The Mild Power Cures” 
instead of the original “The Mild 
Power Subdues,” and was never 
able to see any incongruity in the 
altered phrase. Chesman had an 
ambition to conduct an advertis- 
ing agency of his own and went 
to St. Louis for that purpose, es- 
tablishing there the firm of Rowell 
& Chesman, in which I was for 
some years associated with him. 
Roberts was tempted, by a high 
salary, to go with the then rather 
new agency of Bates & Locke; 
and Bates used to relate that he 
did first rate for a little time, till 
one day when he seemed to have 
a visit from about everybody in 
my office, each one of whom ex- 
hibited a new $1,000 greenback; 
and that always after that Roberts 
seemed discouraged, The explana- 
tion was that there was a $20,- 
000 division of profits made short- 
ly after Roberts left, whereby each 
of the beneficiaries under the five 
per cent arrangement received a 
thousand dollars, but Roberts, by 
going away, had terminated his 
right to participate. Finally 
Pierce went to Maine, to be for 
some years with Mr. E. C, Allen, 
the founder of the publishing busi- 
ness of Augusta, Moore died and 
the division of profits scheme 
came to an end. So far as I 
could see, it was at no time quite 
satisfactory to any one who par- 
ticipated in it, and it cost me a 
good many thousand dollars for 
which I received no compensation 
whatever. 

Mr. Chesman is still living 
(1905), being the head of the well 
known and_ reliable advertising 
agency of Nelson Chesman & Co. 


with branch offices in several 
cities; Blaisdell died a few years 
after going to Dr. Humphrey; 
Pierce at a later day returned to 
Boston and died in the service of 
J. Wesley Barber who had been 
his fellow clerk in the Congress 
Street office in 1866. 

Roberts was a well-spring of in- 
formation about newspapers and 
advertising rates. He had the 
whole story in his head, and was 
a lightning calculator, It was use- 
less to look at a rate card if Rob- 
erts was around, for he could give 
the information needed much 
sooner than the rate card could be 
consulted, and he was accurate. 
Furthermore he knew which pub- 
lishers were influenced by their 
rate cards and which were su- 
perior to any such implement for 
impairing their right to do what 
they chose. He wrote a hand- 
some hand, had a fluent command 
of language, both in speaking and 
writing, and was well liked by 
everybody. He could secure the 
attention of a negligent publisher 
if need be. To one such, who was 
remiss about sending vouchers, he 
once closed up a long letter with 
the sentence: “And finally, my 
dear sir, permit me to say, that 
it would be easier for a camel to 
ride into the Kingdom of Heaven 
on a velocipede, than fo: any one 
to find a late copy of your paper 
in the City of New York.” 

Roberts and Pierce had both 
married, while in my employ, the 
wives being sisters, belonging to 
a family originally from one of 
the Southern States. Roberts had 
became rather dissatisfied with his 
position, and possibly had acquir- 
ed the opinion that the office could 
not get along without him. When 
any man has that impression, in 
any position, it is time for him to 
control the business or to get out. 
If he did have the idea suggested 
he was not alone in it, for I am 
satisfied it was concurred in by 
quite a number of people both in 
and out of the office. It was on 
that account, mainly, that I was 
more than willing to allow him to 
go, and told my friend Bates that 
I not only would not stand in the 
way of his accepting the handsome 
salary Bates proposed to give; but 
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that I would have no feeling 
against Bates for taking my best 
man from me. And so he went, 
and there was curiosity in the 
office and out of it, to see whom 
we should select to fill his place. 
I was well aware that there was 
no man alive who could fully fill 
it to the satisfaction of everybody, 
but I kept my own counsel, and 
a few days later, when Roberts 
came into the office, I asked him 
if he would like to meet his suc- 
cessor. I could see by his expres- 
sion, more than by his answer, 
that that was just exactly what he 
would very much like to do. I 
took him, therefore, to the place 
where his desk had stood so long, 
where he now saw no desk at all, 
but a bookcase, filled with office 
Directories and that sort of liter- 
ature. We never did have a suc- 
cessor to Roberts, and notwith- 
. Standing his very valuable quali- 
ties, were almost able to say, when 
he had been three months away, 
that we did not particularly miss 
him. He came with me again, 
some years later, but did not re- 
main many months. I always 
like to meet and talk with him. 
He is now, and has been for some 
years, established in Chicago; 
where he is recognized and has a 
very good standing as an adver- 
tising agent; although, perhaps, 
few persons in the business fail 
to be aware that he is, in fact, 
the salaried representative of the 
great mail-order house of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. 


——_+o9——_—_<——_ 
Quesec, Can., June 15, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am writing you to say how much 
I have enjoyed the “Forty Years of 
Advertising” in Printers’ INK, and 
hope when finished you will publish in 
book form, and I hereby, subscribe for 
one in the first edition, for I am sure 
there will be several. 

Won. W. Henry, 
American Consul. 
7-2 


R. S. BrrcHam, 
Street Car Advertising. 
Topeka, Kan., June 20, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I do not propose to stop your 
mighty bright publication, to which I 
have been a subscriber for many years, 
when the Rowell articles stop, but 
there will be something missing all 
right—something that it will be hard to 


1905. 


replace. May it be many a long week 
= this delightful series reaches its 
end. 


Very truly, 
. R. S. Bricuam. 


Rowet.t’s American Newspaper Di- 
rectory has long been the _ standard 
authority, and the number for 1905, 
which has just appeared, is distinguish- 
ed by a particularly scrupulous and 
rigorous application of the high prin- 
ciples of independence which have 
ruled the preparation of this valuable 
periodical. The direction of the cur- 
tent issue came within the special 
charge of Mr. Charles J. Zingg, man- 
ager for the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who are the publishers of the 
Directory. He undertook the work 
with distinct and positive conceptions 
of his own as to the ideal which should 
be enforced. and he has executed it 
with a fidelity and ability which com- 
pel admiration. The fundamental 
thought is a publication conducted ab- 
solutely on its merits alone, and this 
chart is faithfully followed. Rowell’s 
Directory fills a most important place 
in the newspaper and _ advertising 
world, and its always high position is 
enhanced by the remarkable care and 
exactness with which its platform is 
carried out in the current number.— 
Philadelphia Press, June 10, 1905- 
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The German Weekly 


of National Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
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THE 
GREATEST 
GAIN IN 
CHICAGO. 


In the month of April, 1905, display ad- 
vertising in THE CHICAGO ECORD- 
HERALD showed a gain over 1904 of 


198 Columns and 169 Lines, 

By far the greatest gain shown by any 

Chi ing paper. The Chicago 

Daily News said on January 20, 1906, 
following a detailed report of its own 
circulation : 

* With the single exception of The Chicago 

Record-Herald. no other Chicago newspaper 

males & p aatatiods esshitonal 

the actual sales of all its editions. 








Circulation of THE CHICAGO RECORD- 
HERALD for January, February, 
March and April, 1905: 


Daily Average, 148,928 

Sunday Average, 203,501 

Careful advertisers want facts not claims, 
RECORD- 


They get the facts from THE 
HERALD. 
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POST OFFICE REFORM. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH. THIRD ASSIST- 
ANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL MAD- 
DEN. 

When the editor of Printers’ Inx 
requested me to interview Mr. Edwin 
C. Madden, Third Assistant Post- 
master-General, I felt that I might with 
some truth describe myself as a “war 
correspondent.” Probably no paper in 
the United States has been more out- 
spoken than Printers’ Ink, in its cri- 
ticism of the Postoffice Department; 
nevertheless General Madden (to use 
the title bestowed not only upon the 
Postmaster-General but also upon his 
chief aides, even unto the Third and 
Fourth Assistant) received me _ cor: 
dially in his office on the fifth floor of 
the Postoffice building at Washington. 

THE MAN AND HIS WORK. 

Edwin C. Madden is a Western 
man who may be forty, or pos- 
sibly forty-five, years of age. He 
has occupied the office of Third As- 
sistant Postmaster-General some 
six years, and he is responsible for 
a number of reforms made in the 
service in that time. When a 
newspaper man speaks of Mr. 
Madden as a reformer he usually 
has in mind the work that he has 
done in connection with the en- 
forcement of the laws affecting 
second-class matter. But Mr. 
Madden’s reforms are not limited 

_to these. The little booklet con- 

taining a dozen two-cent stamps 

that one may buy at any postoffice 
for a quarter is one of his ideas. 

That extra cent has netted the 

Government, since the books were 

first issued in April, 1900, no less 

than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. The privilege of mailing 
circulars or packages of merchan- 
dise without affixing stamps is 
also one of his reforms. Former- 
ly a business man who had oc- 
casion to send out several thou- 
sand pamphlets or circulars had to 
affix a stamp to each separate en- 
velope; now he may deliver the 
whole lot to the postoffice un- 
stamped and pay the postage in 
cash; a saving of time both for 
him and for the postoffice, which 
is relieved of the necessity of can- 
celing the stamps. The redemp- 
tion of spoiled postal cards and 
the handy little book of postal in- 
formation issued free by the De- 
partment are also Mr. Madden’s 
ideas. The latter saves the De- 
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partment and postmasters an im- 
mense amount of correspondence, 
as it contains all the information 
that the average citizen is apt to 


require. One of Mr. Mad- 
den’s latest reforms relate to 
stamped envelopes. These are 


supplied to postmasters in thou- 
sand lots and he is chaged with 
them at the “per thousand” price. 
But in selling them he often sells 
them one at a time, or in bunches 
of twenty-five. You can buy a 
thousand two-cent stamped en- 
velopes for $21.20, but purchased 
one at a time the same number 
would cost $30. Postmasters have 
never, heretofore, been required 
to account to the Department for 
the profits resulting from the sale 
of single envelopes. They simply 
pocketed the difference, them- 
selves, to offset—at least such was 
the theory on which the practice 
was based—the losses they might 
suffer through mistakes in selling 
stamps or making change. But 
Mr. Madden said: You mustn’t 
make mistakes, or if you do you 
must stand the loss yourself. The 
money-order clerk is as liable to 
make mistakes as you are, and 
costlier ones, but he is not per- 
mitted to reimburse himself. All 
the money arising from the sale 
of stamped envelopes belongs to 
the Government and you must 
account for every penny of it. 
This reform it is believed will 
increase the revenues of the De- 
partment a hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year at least. 

NOT DETERRED BY CRITICISM. 

Before meeting Mr. Madden I 
had talked with publishers who 
are not in accord with his efforts 
to reform the practice of the De- 
partment regarding the admission 
of periodicals to the second-class 
rate; but while they were not 
sparing of their criticisms of 
“Madden’s methods” not one of 
them had a word to say against 
the man himself. He has, as a 
matter of fact, nothing to gain by 
denying to any paper admission to 
the mails as second-class matter, 
except the satisfaction that every 
conscientious man feels in having 
done what he conceives to be his 
duty. Doubtless he would escape 
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a good deal of criticism if he was 
more easy-going—more of a 
“good fellow”’—like some of his 
predecessors who passed pretty 


much everything that applied for 
second-class ; 


admission to the 


doing what ought to be done. 
He has no respect for old- 
established precedents that do not 
conform to what he believes to be 
right. This quality seems to be 
typical of all reformers, whether 


Hon. Epwin C. MADDEN, Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 


but my belief is that Mr. Madden 
is not apt to be deterred by criti- 
cism from pursuing the course he 
has mapped out for himself so 
long as he believes that he is 


they serve the Church or State. 
Savonarola possessed it; so did 
Roland Hill, the “father of penny 
postage.” Whether Mr. Mad- 
den’s reforms will result in his 











being burned at the stake, like 
the Italian, or pensioned by a 
grateful Government, like the 
Englishmen, time will tell. 


A STICKLER FOR EXACT PHRASE- 
OLOGY. 

When I made known the object 
of my visit Mr. Madden said: “I 
shall be happy to give you all the 
information you desire but I 
don’t want you to consider this 
an interview.” 

“But, General, an interview is 
precisely what I have come from 
New York to secure.” 

“Then I am sorry, but I make 
it a rule never to talk for publica- 
tion. I have been so often mis- 
quoted that thes best plan seems 
to be not to talk at all.” 

“T shall be glad to give you an 
opportunity to revise——” be- 
gan, but Mr. Madden, shaking his 
head said: “I could not take the 
time to revise it. I have a great 
many other things to do.” With 
a gesture he directed my atten- 
tion to his desk, piled high with 
papers. A clerk came into the 
room to submit some question re- 
quiring the personal attention of 
his chief. Mr. Madden disposed 
of the matter in a few hurried 
sentences and turned for a mo- 
ment to his desk. He made some 
rapid corrections on a type-writ- 
ten sheet. One of these correc- 
tions he permitted me to see. He 
had changed the word “ambig- 
uous” to “indefinite.” 

“You see,” he said, “how with 
the best of intentions you might 
easily use an expression that I 
would not approve of. Let us 
talk if you like but please under- 
stand that I must not be held re- 
sponsible for any expression that 
you may happen to use in your 
report of our conversation.” 

Let it be understood, therefore, 
that in what follows the phrase- 
ology is mine. I have tried to re- 
produce the substance of our con- 
versation but it is possible that 
had Mr. Madden had the time to 
carefully revise my manuscript he 
might have altered some of the 
expressions I have used. 

FAVORS REVISION OF LAWS. 

“Do you think, General,” I be- 
gan, “that the present laws re- 
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garding second-class — are 
as clear as they might b 

Mr. Madden shook i head. 
“The laws relating to second- 
class matter,” he said “were never 
plain laws. ‘When the laws at 
present in force were passed they 
may have met the situation that 
then existed, but before they were 
five years old they were out of 
date. They are defective in leav- 
ing too much to be decided by 
interpretation. This ought not to 
be so. The laws ought to be ex- 
pressed in language so clear that 
it would be possible for a pub- 
lisher to determine for himself 
whether his publication is or is 
not second-class matter. They 
should, in my opinion, be so plain 
as not to require an expert to in- 
terpret them. It is the business 
of the Department to enforce the 
laws as they stand on the statute 
books, but’ it is often obliged, 
owing to the indefiniteness of the 
text, to decide questions which are 
so nicely balanced as to render a 
decision exceedingly difficult. I 
need not say that the desire of the 
Department “is to do exact justice 
to all, but where the law itself is 
doubtful differences of opinion are 
inevitable. These differences of 
opinion have given rise to suits 
against the Department, and the 
decisions of the courts in these 
cases are gradually crystalizing 
the laws so that we may no long- 
er be in doubt as to their meaning. 
A thorough revision of the laws 
themselves, however, is very de- 
sirable. I am heartily in favor of 
such a revision. If Printers’ 
INK or any other publication, can 
aid in effecting a reformation it 
should be done. An easily under- 
stood law relating to second-class 
matter would make the office of 
Third Assistant Postmaster- Gen- 
eral a much more agreeable posi- 
tion than it is at present. No one 
regrets the disputes as to the 
meaning of the law, arising 
between publishers and this office, 
more than I do, but my duty is 
to enforce the laws as they stand. 
If they are inadequate the en- 
forcement of them will make their 
deficiencies more evident, and will 
lead more quickly to revision, The 
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people, themselves, you must re- 

member have, and have always 

had, in their own hands the power 

to remedy the defects in the exist- 

ing laws.” 

HOW QUESTIONS OF CLASSIFICATION 
ARE SETTLED. 

“Ts it true, as has been some- 
times stated, that the decision of 
a twelve hundred dollar clerk 
may deprive a publication of the 
benefit of the second-class rate?” 

“No, it is not true. There are 
some forty clerks employed in the 
Division of Classification whose 
duty it is to pass upon questions 
relating to the classification of 
mail matter. These questions are 
submitted by postmasters, pub- 
lishers and the public generally, 
from all parts of the country, and 
the number of decisions made will 
average between three and five 
hundred a day. It is manifestly 
impossible for the Postmaster- 
General or myself to pass person- 
ally on all such questions in the 
first instance. You wouldn’t ex- 
pect the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to pass personally on all ques- 
tions affecting the rates of duty 
to be paid on imported goods. 
Appraisers are appointed for that 
purpose. When they err, or an 
importer believes that they are in 
error, he appeals from the deci- 
sion. The right of appeal exists 
in the Postoffice Department just 
as it does in the Customs Service. 
I often reverse a ruling made in 
the Division of Classification be- 
fore it is put into effect. The em- 
ployees in the Division of Classi- 
fication are not infallible. No 
man is, Appeals from my deci- 
sions are sometimes made to the 
Postmaster-General and from 
him to the District courts and 
from the District courts to the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States. It has been said that the 
decisions of the Department are 
sometimes arbitrary. They are in 
the sense that ‘arbitrary’ means: 
‘determinable as occasion arises— 
discretionary.’ But they are not 
arbitrary if by arbitrary is meant 
‘capricious—uncontrolled by law 
—despotic.’ The decisions of the 
Department are controlled by 
fixed principles. The employees 
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of the Division of Classification 
are familiar with those principles 
and apply them to the various 
cases that arise to the best of their 
judgment. Occasionally they 
make mistakes—all of us do—but 
mistakes are rare. There is an 
ever present temptation to decide 
in favor of a publisher rather than 
against him, because if the pub- 
lisher gets a favorable decision the 
matter rests there, while, on the 
other hand, if the decision is 
against the publisher there is 
often a reconsideration or an ap- 
peal.” 


DEPARTMENT CRITIC SELDOM DIS- 
INTERESTED, 

“The Department critic,” con- 
tinued Mr. Madden, “is seldom a 
disinterested party. A man’s in- 
terests will almost invariably 
color his opinions. As between 
an officer of the Department who 
has no interest whatever in a pub- 
lication and the publisher, him- 
self, the opinion of the former as 
to whether the publication is en- 
titled to second-class rates or not 
is more apt to be unbiased. The 
officer of the Department is guid- 
ed solely by his sense of duty. He 
has nothing either to gain or lose 
by the admission of a periodical 
while, on the other hand, the very 
existence of the publisher’s busi- 
ness often depends upon securing 
the benefit of the second-class 
rate. Please dy not understand 
me as questioning the honesty of 
publishers whose opinions happen 
to differ from those entertained 
here. I have already admitted 
that honest differences of opinion 
may easily arise under the exist- 
ing laws. No better proof of this 
could be desired than the fact that 
it takes a large force of experts to 
answer questions, which, with a 
clearly worded law, any man 
should be able to answer for him- 
self.” 

ANNUAL DEFICIT MORE THAN 

TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS. 

“Are you quite correct, General, 
in saying that an officer of the 
Department has nothing to gain 
or lose by the admission of a 
periodical to second-class rates. 
The annual deficit of the Post- 
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office Department will, it is esti- 
mated, amount this year to twelve 
million dollars.” 

“Probably more,” said Mr. 
Madden. 

“Is it not true that the ambition 
of every officer of the Department 
is to wipe out this deficit; to place 
the Department upon a self-sup- 
porting basis? Have you, your- 
self, not said time and time again 
that the Department loses money 
on every pound of second-class 
matter that it handles? Is not the 
constantly increasing deficit the 
principal cause of the Depart- 
ment’s lively interest in the so- 
called abuse of the cent-a-pound 
rate? In other words, if there was 
no deficit would you be quite so 
particular as to the qualifications 
of the publications admitted to 
second-class rates?” 

Mr. Madden can be playful at 
times (as when, in a recent ad- 
dress to the Chicago Trade Press 
Association he said, referring to 
the slow march of the reformation 
he inaugurated, that “it is better 
to reach home safely after dark 
than to arrive an hour earlier on 
a shutter”), but when he is in 
earnest there is no mistaking his 
He leaned forward in his 
chair, speaking rapidly, as is his 
habit, when the subject under dis- 
cussion is one that he has very 
much at heart. 

“The deficit (he said) has noth- 
ing to do with it. As Third As- 
sistant Postmaster-General I am 
entrusted with the enforcement of 
the law regulating the admission 
of periodicals to the benefit of 
the second-class rate. The De- 
partment does lose money on 
every pound of second-class mat- 
ter that it carries, but that fact 
neither increases nor diminishes 
my responsibility. If instead of 
losing money the Department 
made a profit on second-class mat- 
ter my duty would be the same— 
namely, to enforce the law. The 
law is not as clear as it might be, 
but such as it is and according to 
my understanding of it I must 
enforce it. The fact that it has 
not always been enforced as it is 
at present must not weigh with 
me, It would be easier and 
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pleasanter to be ‘a good fellow’ 
and admit every pretence that 
bore a resemblance to a news- 
paper or periodical, but would I 
be acting honestly by the Govern- 
ment that employs me if I did so? 
I must get beneath the disguise 
and find out what the thing really 
a” 

NOT UNMINDFUL OF PUBLISHERS 

INTERESTS. 

“Tamnot unmindful of the pub- 
lishers’ side of this question. The 
publishing industry is one of the 
largest in the country, and noth- 
ing is quite so destructive of 
progress and good business meth- 
ods as unsettled conditions, par- 
ticularly unsettled conditions in 
the postal service. There should 
be stability; and strange as it may 
seem to some of my critics, that 
is what I am working for—stabil- 
ity. My successor shall not be 
able, if I can help it, to undo what 
has been done; neither will ke 
feel called upon to go further. 
We are nailing the definitions 
down with judicial decisions. Un- 
derlying the reform now going on 
is the central idea that each step 
of our progress shall be marked 
by a judicial decision or definite 
written rule, which shall become a 
sort of history of the Department, 
and be binding alike on both Post- 
office and publisher. When the 
whole of the law affecting the 
rights of periodicals shall have 
been passed upon, step by step, we 
shall have a collection of deci- 
sions that will stand for all time. 
The Department is pleased to have 
every ruling tested in the courts. 
Every decision, for or against us, 
is another boundary post marking 
the true meaning of the law.” 
STORY OF THE POSTAL REFORMATION. 

“When did the present reform 
commence and what has been ac- 
one shed up to the present 
time?” ' 

saly 17, 1901, is the date upon 
which what are known as the re- 
form orders were issued. These 
regulations neither altered, 
amended nor modified the law, 
but they set forth the Depart- 
ment’s understanding of the law 
and made clear our purpose to 
enforce it properly, Publishers of 
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periodicals that were being car- 
ried at the cent-a-pound rate, but 
which it was believed were not 
rightfully entitled to that privi- 
lege, were notified to show cause 
why they should not be excluded 
from the second class. As is the 
custom of the Department each 
publisher was given ample oppor- 
tunity to be heard in his own be- 
half. Those that were able to 
make out a good case were not 
disturbed; others, whose publica- 
tions did not in the opinion of the 
Department possess the requisite 
qualifications, were subsequently 
notified that the certificate entitl- 
ing them to transmission in the 
mails at the second-class rates 
would be canceled. It was ex- 
pected that those unfavorably af- 
fected by the reform movement 
would use every means within 
their power to check or defeat it; 
that intrigue and influence would 
be resorted to, and that the power 
of the courts would be invoked in 
an effort to stay the reformation. 
All these things happened, but in 
spite of them we have progressed 
steadily, if slowly, towards our 
goal. The task was much like 
what the late Thomas B. Reed 
described as ‘crowding an oak 
back into an_ acorn.’ Many 
abuses of the second-class privi- 
lege had become so firmly in- 
trenched by usage, though with- 
out any justification in law, that 
to disturb them seemed to some 
to threaten the foundations of the 
second-class privilege itself. Such 
was never the intention of the 
Department. The aim has been to 
avoid, to the greatest degree pos- 
sible, extremes. 

“Nobody has successfully shown 
as yet that this is a ‘crank’ re- 
form. It cannot be justly said 
that the pendulum has swung too 
far the other way. What has been 
done has been done because it 
seemed clearly the right thing to 
do, and it should be remembered 
that we have done nothing for 
which the courts do not provide a 
remedy if we are in the wrong. 
It has been said that the Depart- 
ment pitches upon the little publi- 
cations that cannot afford to de- 
fend themselves in court and lets 
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the big ones alone. That is not 
so. Our very first case affected 
one of the richest publishing 
houses in this country. They car- 
ried the case to the Supreme 
Court of the United States and 
the ruling of the Department was 
sustained, as it has been in nearly 
every case where an appeal to the 
courts has been made. There is 
now pending a case affecting 
mail-order journals. The leading 
publications of this class secured 
injunctions restraining the De- 
partment from excluding them 
from participation in the benefits 
of the second-class rates. Those 
injunctions while binding, so far 
as the particular publications at 
whose instance they were issued 
are concerned, do not restrain the 
Department from excluding a host 
of other mail-order journals, many 
of which would, in all probability, 
submit without a fight because un- 
able to bear the cost of a prolong- 
ed contest in the courts. We 
might have excluded these long 
ago, compelling them either to 
go into court or to pay the third- 
class rate. But no such action 
was taken. They are, as a matter 
of fairness, being carried in the 
mails to-day at the cent-a-pound 
rate and will continue to be so 
carried until we have secured a 
judicial decision on which to base 
our action upon them as a class. 
Is there anything ‘despotic’ about 
that? 

“It is often assumed that the 
revocation of a paper’s certificate 
of entry as second-class matter 
excludes that particular publica- 
tion from the mails forever. That 
is not so. Papers are sometimes 
excluded because they do not con- 
form to the law in some one par- 
ticular. But in such cases the 
publishers are given an opportun- 
ity to correct the irregularity be- 
fore final action is taken. If 
afterward they eliminate the ob- 
jectionable feature that led to their 
exclusion the Department will 
promptly reinstate them. It some- 
times happens however that the 
success of a paper depends upon 
its ability to evade the law. When 
such a paper is excluded it usual- 
ly remains out because there 
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would be no money in publishing 
it under law-abiding conditions. 
THE FIVE GREAT ABUSES. 

“It would be _ interesting,” I 
said, “to know just what progress 
has been made in the reform 
work,” 

“It was found that the abuses 
fell naturally into five classes,” 
said Mr. Madden. “Taking these 
up a class at a time we proceeded 
with the work of reformation. 
Every publisher was heard in his 
own behalf. When the decision 
of the Department was against 
him he, or some other publisher 
in the same class, appealed to the 
courts and the question was 
thrashed out there. Thus we se- 
cured a series of legal decisions 
on which to base our action, The 
first great abuse that we under- 
took to correct was that of books 
masquerading as periodicals. <A 
number of publishers issued pa- 
per-covered books, each complete 
in itself, but dated and numbered 
consecutively so as to conform to 
the letter of the statute while 
violating it in spirit, The De- 
partment held that books were not 
periodicals and were therefore 
not entitled to the second-class 
The publishers replied that 
their numbered and dated books 
were periodicals within the mean- 
ing of the law, that they had been 
carried for years at the second- 
class rate and that the Depart- 
ment was not justified in exclud- 
ing them, The case was carried 
into court and on appeal ot the 
publishers reached at last the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States which confirmed the ruling 
of the Department. We were 
thus enabled to exclude from the 
second-class many tons of books 
placing them in the third-class 
where they properly belong. 

“The second great abuse to be 
corrected affected news-agents. 
News-agents, under the law, are 
entitled to the publisher’s privi- 
lege of mailing periodicals at the 
cent-a-pound rate; but it was 
found that in the course of time 
they had secured for themselves 
a privilege which the publisher 
himself did not enjoy. It had be- 
come customary to permit news- 
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agents throughout the country to 
send back to the central agency at 
the pound rate unsold copies of 
publications. If the unsold copies 
were addressed to the publisher, 
for whom they were _ intended, 
they paid the rate charged on 
transient matter—four cents a 
pound. But by the mere device 
of addressing them to the central 
news agency they were carried 
at the cent-a-pound rate. The 
Department put an end to that 
and the news agents did not think 
it worth while to contest the mat- 
ter in the courts, 

ABUSE OF THE SAMPLE COPY 

PRIVILEGE, 

“The third great abuse to be 
remedied was the abuse of the 
sample copy privilege. It was 
found that many papers possess- 
ing a very limited number of 
bona fide subscribers habitually 
mailed for advertising purposes, 
hundreds of thousands of copies 
to persons who were not sub- 
scribers at all, under the guise 
of ‘sample’ copies. It seemed to 
the Department that this was a 
clear evasion of that paragraph of 
the law which provides that a 
paper enjoying the second-class 
rate must not be issued primarily 
for advertising purposes, nor for 
free circulation nor for circulation 
at nominal rates. The law does 
not say how many subscribers a 
paper must have nor how many 
sample copies a publisher may 
send, hence the Department was 
obliged to make a ruling of its own 
in order to preserve a reasonable 
proportion between the number of 
papers sent to actual subscribers 
and the number that might be 
sent at the pound rate of postage 
to those who had not paid for the 
paper. It was held that a publish- 
er might send out as many sample 
copies of each issue as he had 
bona fide subscribers, but this rul- 
ing was objected to by certain 
publishers and the matter was 
taken into court. The opinion of 
the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia delivered by Mr. 
Justice Anderson, is that the con- 
struction of the statute by the 
Postoffice Department is not only 
a reasonable interpretation of the 
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law but is also liberal to the pub- 
lisher; for whenever the publica- 
tion regularly circulates more 
copies free than copies paid for 
there is an irresistible inference 
that the publication is chiefly de- 
signed for free circulation. 

“The fourth great abuse related 
to periodicals issued by private in- 
stitutions of learning. Under a 
law passed in 1894 a certain lim- 
ited class of publications issued by 
incorporated institutions of learn- 
ing were granted the second-class 
privilege. These publications 
were issued mainly for the pur- 
pose of advertising educational 
institutions not organized for pri- 
vate gain, but the law was imme- 
diately seized upon by proprietors 
of business colleges and other pri- 
vate schools who saw in it an op- 
portunity to secure the circulation 
of pamphlets advertising their 
own schools at the second-class 
rates. The Department was sure 
that to permit this would violate 
the spirit if not the letter of the 
law and made a ruling according- 
ly. A Chicago business college 
appealed from the ruling of the 
Department to the courts, The 
Department won the first suit and 
the original complainant did not 
carry the case beyond the Court 
of Appeals. A second suit was 
begun, however, by another com- 
plainant, and this suit has already 
been decided in favor of the De- 
partment, both in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia 
and in the Court of Appeals. It 
is now to be carried to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
and on the outcome depends the 
permanency of this branch of the 
reform.” 

MAIL-ORDER PUBLICATIONS. 

“The fifth and last great abuse 
that we are trying to correct is 
what is known as the advertising 
abuse and under this head there 
are a number of subdivisions. It 
includes the house organ, some- 
times the mail-order publication, 
and all the various forms of de- 
ception under which publications 
issued primarily for advertising 
purposes seek to benefit by the 
second-class rates of postage. 
With this class we have done very 
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little as yet, the reason being that 
test cases are pending; and until 
they are settled, and the Depart- 
ment has a judicial decision on 
which to base its action, it is 
thought best to move slowly. The 
questions, among others, involved 
in thé pending litigation, are those 
as to what constitutes a publica- 
tion ‘designed primarily for ad- 
vertising purposes or for free cir- 
culation or for circulation at nom- 
inal rates.’ These cases will soon 
be brought to trial and following 
the decision a definite plan for 
dealing with papers of this class 
will be determined upon and car- 
ried out. When this latter abuse 
is cleaned up, we shall undertake 
the work of cutting out the mul- 
titude of smaller things which 
have crept into the second-class, 
but which should, under the law, 
pay a higher rate.” 

RECENT RULING IN REGARD TO 

SUPPLEMENTS. 

“Then your office has other re- 
forms in contemplation, General?” 

“Those that I have just descri- 
bed are the principal abuses that 
we are trying to correct. Nearly 
every flagrant abuse of the second- 
class privilege is apt to be in- 
cluded in one of the five classes 
named. The low rate granted to 
second-class matter is a continual 
temptation to give everything in 
print the semblance of a newspa- 
per or periodical. It is the busi- 
ness of the Department to get be- 
neath the disguises and to hold 
the privilege down to publications 
actually entitled to it. Legitimate 
newspapers and periodicals may 
feel assured that there is nothing 
in contemplation which is design- 
ed to affect them injuriously, or 
limit their lawful privileges.” 

“What about the recent order 
affecting supplements?” 

“The order of April roth of 
this year? No genuine supple- 
ment is affected by that order. 
The law in this case plainly 
states what the supplement must 
be. The added matter must 
in all cases ‘be germane to 
the publication which it supple- 
ments, that is to say, matter sup- 
plied in order to complete that to 
which it is added or supplement- 
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ed.’ It must appear in point of 
fact that the publication itself is 
incomplete without its supple- 
ment; it must also appear in point 
of fact that the function of the 
supplement is subsidiary and not 
independent or complete in itself; 
in other words, that it requires 
both to make a complete copy of 
that issue. By way of illustration: 
A newspaper having an article in 
relation to the Philippine Islands 
might properly have as a supple- 
ment a map of those islands; or 
having an article relating to a 
person or place, might have as a 
supplement a picture of that per- 
son or place; but a map of the 
Philippines, or a picture, enclosed 
as a gift to the subscriber and not 
performing the real function of a 
supplement, is an extraneous 
thing and not mailable at second- 
class rates, 

“It is not sufficient for an al- 
leged supplement to be given a 
notice in the main publication as 
a sort of hook upon which to hang 
something which is not a supple- 
ment in fact and which really has 
an independent purpose and func- 
tion, That is to say, a merely 
colorable reference will not suf- 
fice; the connection must be real, 
not fictitious. By no reasonable 
interpretation of the law can such 
articles as calendars, cut-out pic- 
tures, lithographs, pamphlets, pat- 
terns, post-cards or sheets con- 
taining disks of soluble paint to 
be used in coloring outline draw- 
ings be held to be ‘germane’ to a 
newspaper or to be ‘matter sup- 
plied in order to complete’ what 
is left incomplete in the paper 
itself. The privilege accorded to 
a publisher to mail his newspaper 
at the subsidized second-class rate 
carries with it no right to that 
rate for any other matter than the 
newspaper itself and such supple- 
mental matter as is really ‘ger- 
mane’ and otherwise meets the re- 
quirement of law. Upon other mat- 
ter sent in the mails the publisher 
must pay the same rate as any 
other citizen. The practice of 
adding things like those I have 
just mentioned to newspapers 
under the guise of ‘supplements’ 
is the outgrowth of modern com- 
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petition and no doubt the result 
of a desire to add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the papers by such ex- 
traneous matter. That considera- 
tion, however, cannot justify the 
Department in accepting them at 
the privileged second-class rate 
provided by law only for the 
newspapers themselves. It is 
recognized that these practices do 
not originate in a purpose to de- 
fraud the Government of its law- 
ful revenue; nevertheless, the ut- 
most good faith must be observed 
by publishers availing themselves 
of the benefit of the privileged rate. 
In carrying on the reform work 
the legitimate newspaper or peri- 
odical must, for the good of all, 
yield something to the general 
rule necessary to be maintained in 
order to confine the privilege pro- 
perly. This ruling affecting il- 
legal supplements although made 
last April is not to be enforced 
until September rst. Postmasters 
in the meantime have been in- 
structed to notify all publishers in 
their respective cities of the rul- 
ing so that they may govern 
themselves accordingly.” 

“Will this ruling prevent news- 
paper publishers from  inclosing 
with their publication what is 
known as the ‘Sunday Maga- 
zine ;’ that is a supplement usual- 
ly smaller than the newspaper 
page printed on a better quality of 
paper and bound in pamphlet 
form. Such supplements are 
often not printed by the newspa- 
per itself but are purchased in 
quantities from concerns _ that 
make a business of supplying them 
to newspapers. How will the rul- 
ing affect such supplements?” 

“The ruling as to supplements 
will not affect what you describe 
as the ‘Sunday Magazine.’ ” 

IS A FLAT RATE ON PRINTED MAT- 
TER POSSIBLE? 

“Let me ask you one question 
more: Would not a flat rate on 
all printed matter do much to- 
wards simplifying matters.” 

“A simple classification, if it 
were possible,” said Mr. Madden, 
“would be to cover all mail 
matter under three headings: let- 
ters, printed matter, merchandise. 
Then even a child would have no 
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difficulty in distinguishing _ be- 
tween the several classes.” 

As I arose to go I said: “Gen- 
eral, it would seem that the laws 
relating to second-class matter are 
badly in need of revision. It 
would also seem that with your 
long experience as Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General you ought 
to be well qualified to suggest 
such a law as would meet all the 
requirements of the case. May I 
ask why you have not done so?” 

Mr. Madden leaned back in his 
chair. “Others have asked that 
same question before,” he said. 
Then he added: “Do you know 
why Togo was successful ?” 

“Probably because the Japanese 


are better marksmen than the 
Russians.” 
“Also,” commented Mr. Mad- 


den, “because Togo did not dis- 
close his plans until the oppor- 
tune moment had arrived.” 

Cuas. L. BENJAMIN. 


ADVERTISING SCHOOLS. 
By Joel Benton, 


The teaching vocation, or busi- 
ness, has this trait peculiar to it- 
self—which almost every other 
business lacks—it suspends activi- 
ties for about one-third of the 


year. It is true that certain met- 
ropolitan churches shut their 
doors for a few weeks because 


the pew holders are away, and 
that lawyers and courts are 
quiescent in midsummer or. at 
least in August. Most businesses, 
though, other than these, that are 
not small and special, are like 
Tennyson’s brook—they go on 
without pause to rest. 

Advertising has, therefore, a 
natural halt with schools, while 
with almost everything else it can 
be continued the year around. No 
time is entirely unfit, although 
certain months and seasons for 
advertising may be preferable to 
others, or at different times the 
style of publicity, and the space 
given to it, may well vary. 

At the end of June all the cor- 
porate and private schools have 
closed doors and those responsible 
for conducting them should now 
put forth their presentments of 
plans and arrangements for the 
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new scholastic year when it opens 
in September. Fortunately for the 
country—in spite of the fact that 
the modern Seminary or Academy 
is not likely to make a great sum 
of money—there are scores of 
eminent schools which deserve all 
the patronage they can get. But 
the advance in quality during the 
last thirty years or more of the 
Public School in all our States, 
reduces the patronage that private 
or corporate schools can now 
draw upon or hope to secure. 

All the more, therefore, is it a 
necessity to these institutions to 
have their claims attractively and 
fully set forth. In the columns 
of picked journals and magazines 
their advertising should certainly 
go, while circulars and Catalogues 
are most valuable aids in supple- 
menting and_ re-inforcing the 
newspaper and serial notices. As 
schools are not alike, and the 
towns in which they have been 
established have differing advan- 
tages for residents, or of attrac- 
tiveness, the advertising should 
note these facts on behalf of the 
institution it describes. 

Many parents, it must be re- 
membered, feel that it is no small 
part of their children’s education 
to be, for a time, outside of their 
home community, where they can 
learn the features of a new geo- 
graphical and social environment 
and travel to and from it at least 
twice a year. This is so much 
the case that boys and girls of 
the very best families, who live 
in a town where there is a justly 
famous school, are often sent to 
a school fifty or more miles away, 
or to a distant State, to one not 
a particle better in itself, if it is as 
good, as the one they left at home. 

The Middle States pupil, con- 
sequently, may go to New Eng- 
land and the Southern one may 
come North and vice versa, to at- 
tain this end. It is not only wise 
but quite necessary. on this ac- 
count, for a school. to commend 
itself to patrons far away, even if 
its largest patronage comes from 
places very near by. If each 
school has a good story to tell of 
itself, as it must and should have, 
it should carefully consider all its 
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points and not hide them under a 
bushel. 

As one glances over the most of 
the classified school advertising, 
there is—it seems to me—not 
usually to be seen in it the differ- 
entiation that assuredly might be 
made in the claims that are em- 
phasized. In other words, the 
advertisements read very nearly 
as monotonously as the page of 


daily paper “Wants.” The school 
buildings’ situation, the nature 
and elevation of the grounds, 


the space they cover, the scenic 
outlook and particularly the purity 
of the water and the general 
health statistics of the neighbor- 
hood, are among the matters that 
can be dwelt upon with drawing 
power. 

If a school of long continuance 
can enumerate notable graduates, 
both of men and women, or of 
either class, who are now in 
spheres of large and visible ac- 
tivity, they might be referred to 
as the former patrons thereof, as 
well as evidences of the school’s 
success, 

If a school, too, has some spe- 

cial methods of instruction of its 
own—say the Quincy methods, 
more often heard of than thor- 
oughly known by the public—this 
it would be well to at least cur- 
sorily explain. Where there is a 
Kindergarten department or a 
gymnasium or playgrounds worth 
specifying, some reference to such 
features will be sure to be read 
with interest. 
_ But, whatever may be the ele- 
ments of a school advertisement, 
let it have somewhere and some- 
how what will make it impressive 
and forceful. It is the belief that 
a reader will get that here is 
a really good school that will 
make the advertising of it fruit- 
ful in results. And its advertis- 
ing ought to create that belief. 


sa at cai . 
A NEW VARIETY. 

A New York woman tells of an 
experience which she had recently in 
one of the large department stores. 
She was looking for some house fur- 
nishings, and, walking up to one of 
the floor-walkers, asked where she 
could see the candelabra. 

“All canned goods two counters to 
the left,” answered the official guide, 
briefly.—Harper’s Weekly. 
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CENSORSHIP IN GERMANY. 


An American firm which spends a 
million a year in telling the public 
of its health-giving medicine has been 
told by Germany that if it advertises 
any more in that country it must con- 
dense its announcements down to a 
couple of inches. Recently these ad- 
vertisers took a quarter of a single 
column in a rman newspaper. 

A few days after the advertisement 
appeared the publisher wrote ta the 
advertisers, stating that he had been 
summoned and fined for “bombastic” 
advertising. No other advertiser oc- 
cupied more than one or two inches of 
space, and one of the subscribers to 
t newspapers informed the local 
police that the quarter of a column— 
although it set forth the va:ue of the 
medicine in terms of the strictest mod- 
eration—was offensive and irritating to 
the reader. The authorities did not in 
any way question the efficacy of the 
medicine; the sole objection was that 
an advertisement that occupied so 
large a space was offensive to the 
readers of Germany is extremely strict 
in its supervision of advertising. A 
patent medicine vendor is not per- 
mitted to announce the disease his 
wares are intended to cure. An 
asthma medicine, for instance, must 
not be presented as a remedy for the 
complaint. Only the general effect it 
may have upon the system can be set 
forth, and the reader must himse!f 
conclude for what particular ailment 


it is intended.—Advertising, Chicago. 
secede stile caps ttecs 
PERSONALITY IN THEATER AD- 


VERTISING., 


This matter of dress is only one of 
the many subjects used by an actor- 
manager in Brooklyn to attract the 
public to his theater. A curtain speech 
from this successful gentleman is part 
of every entertainment, and from time 
to time his remarks concern themselves 
with the wardrobe of his leading man. 
When he buys a new suit he announces 
the fact: “Mr. Blank has purchased a 
new and nobby suit in which he will 
walk on Fulton street from five to six 
P. M. next Thursday—weather per- 
mitting. But shou'd you miss this free 
spectacle, you may see the costume, 
Mr. Blank inside, throughout the en- 
suing week, in ‘East Lynne,’ at the 
moderate expenditure of ten, twenty 
or thirty cents a seat.” A _ favorite 
speech of this actor-manager is to 
figure out the exact sum a view of 
each actor costs his patrons. In long 
casts, thirty characters, for instance, 
the actors cost a cent apiece, while 
the ten-cent auditors get their view for 
a third of a cent an actor. He further 
invites his patrons to suggest plays to 
be revived, or any other little sociable 
advice they care to give. And the 
point is he interests every one who 
frequents his theater by personally at- 
tending to their suggestions. On Wed- 
nesday afterrnoons his wife receives 
mothers and babies on the stage after 
the matinee. These receptions are a 
favorite event in a certain highly re- 
snectable community.—Gunter’s Maga- 
zine. 
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T he Advertiser, or the Agent, 


who is going to prepare lists and estimates 
for the Fall campaign will find Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory for 1905 
a mighty handy, practical and economical 
assistant. Over 23,000 newspapers, 
magazines and periodicals revised to date. 
q If you estimate with Rowell’s Directory, 
you estimate on the safe side. Send in 
your order NOW. Every advertising 
agent—every advertiser who spends as 
much as five hundred dollars a year in 
general advertising—every maker of ma- 
terial and supplies used in a publisher’s 
office—and every firm who has occasional 
use for a partial or a complete list of news- 
papers, class papers and magazines pub- 
lished in the United States or Canada— 
ought to buy a copy of this Directory. 

A descriptive booklet of the Directory 





will be mailed upon request. 





Cloth and gold; over 1,500 pages. $10 net cash, sent carriage 
paid upon receipt of price. 


(Recognized Advertising Agents and Book dealers are entitled to a trade 
discount of 15 per cent.) 


SEND ORDER AND MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 


CHAS. J. ZINGG, Manager, 


The Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, 


to Spruce Street (up stairs), NEW YORK CITY, 
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A Roll of Honor 


(THIRD YEAR.) 


Neo amount of money can buy a place in this list for a paper not having the 
requisite qualification. 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who, acc 

ins to the 195 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper navn 2 have submitted tor 

t edition of the Directory a detailed circul y signed and datea, 
+ pu ublishers who for some reason failed to obtain a Roure rating in the 195 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
covering & period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, such state- 
ment being Pivailable for use in the 1906 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figures in the ROLL or Honor of the last named character are marked with an (> ). 














These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 
to know what he pays his hard cash for. 


g@ Announcements under this classification. if entitled as above. cost 2 cents per 
line (two lines are the smallest advertisement taken) under a YEARLY contract, $2U.80 for 
a full year, 10 | ad cent discount if paidwholly in advance. Weekly, monthly or quarterly 
corrections to date showing increase of circulation = be made, provided the publisher 
ated, covering the additional period, 





sends a statement in detail, properly signed and ad. 


in accordance with the rules ‘of the American Newspaper Directors. 


ALABAMA. 
Athens. Limestone Democrat. weekly. 
Walker, pub. Actual aver. jirst 5 mos. 1903, 1, ee, 


ARIZONA. 
Phoenix, Republican. Dail —- ee 1904, 
6,889. Chus. T. Logan Speci 


AREKANS as. 


arent Smith, Times, daily. In 1903 no issue 
than 2,750. Actual average - October, 
Rin ber and December, 1904, 8,6 


nannies 
Fresno. Evening Democrat. verage. 1904, 
4.070; ort, 1905, “dant Wiliams & Law- 
rence. N. Y. & Chicag 
Meuntain View, Siem Signe of t ~ Times. Actuai 
weekly average for 1904, 27,10 
San F ranciaco, Call, d’y ad sy. J.D. Spreck- 
_ average for yeur ending Dec., 
1904, 62,282; Sunday, 87,9: 87,947. 
San Jose. 
Herald, Average 1904, 10,5 
San Jose. Town and Cue Journal, mo. 
.. Average 


1904, 9.125. 
May, 1905, 20,000. 


COLORADO. 
Denver. Clay’s Review ; weekly ; Perry A. Clay. 
Actual average for 1904, 10,926. 
Denver. —, ny Oe ge Printing and Pub- 


lishing Co. Av 904, 44.577. Average 

for May, 1905, 46, <2. ‘Gain. 1.6 65- 

&@™ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of the 
American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully contro- 

verts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
daily average for 1908, 7.559. 


New Haven, Evening Register, — a Actual 
av. for 1904, 18,618; ‘Sunday, 11,1¢ 


N London. Day, ev’g. Arer. 1904. 5,855. 
First 3 man 4905, sbG5” fe . Katz, Spec. Ad. 
Agt., N. Y. 

Nerwalk, Evening Hour. Daily average year 
ending 4, 8.217. Aprilcire., as ified 
by Ase’n Am. “Adv'rs, all returns deducted, 2,869. 


Morning ing Mercury and Evening | 





Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Areraye for 1903, 
4,988; for 1904, 5,850; now, 6,188. 


Waterbury. Republican. dy. Arer. for 190. 
5.770. La ‘oste & Maxwell Spec. Agents, N. Y. 
DELAWARE. 
Wilmington, Every Even Average re 
anteed circulation for 1904, 11 460. — 
Wilmington. Morning News. Only mornin; 
paper in State. Three mos. end. Dec., 1904, 10,074 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sun- 

day. Daily average for 1904. $5,502 (0). 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta. Journal, dy. Av. 1904,48.688, May, 
1905, 46,544, Sy. 46,820. Semi-weekly 55.988. 


Atlanta. News. Actual daily average 1904, 
24.280. S.C. Beckwith. Sp Ag.,N. Y. & Chi. 


Augusta, Chronicle. Only morning paper. 
1904 average. duily 5.661; Sunday 7,480. 


Nashville, Herald. Average for March. April 
and May, 1,875. Richest county in So, Georgia. 
IDAHO. 


Botse, nine mon ge el Daily average 
1904, 8.2 rey ty ry, 1905, 4,580, 
yr EE vob 1, 1000 1905, 4,815, 


ILLINOIS. 
Bunker Hill, Gazette-News, weekly. aad 
age first 5 mos, 1905,1,681, All home print. 


Catro. Bulletin. Daiiy and mem average 
1904, 1,945, April, 1905, 2,220 


oe. bo Daily Average 1904, 1,196. 
weekly, 1,127. of m 
aoiaeation. News, First 3 mos. 1906. no issue 
of daily less than 2,800; weekly, 8.800. 
Chiengo, Bakers’ Helper, monthly ($2.00). 
Bakers’ Helper Co. Average J Or 1904,4,100 (OO 
Chicago. Farmers’ Voice 1 yotee. National Rural. 
Actual average, 1904, 25,05 


hieage. Gregg Writer, monthly. Shorthand 
ona Typewriting. Actual arerage 1904, 18,750. 


Chiecage, Inland Printer. Actual average cir- 
culation for 1904, 18,812 3.812 (© ©). 


Kewanee. Star-Courier. Av. for 1904, daily 
8,290, wy, 1,278. Daily, 1st 4mos,’05, 8,802. 


Peorfa, Evening Journal, daily and Sunday. 
Sworn daily average for 1904, "18,525. 


ee. 
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Ohieago, Record- - ereld. Average 1904, daily 
145,761, Sunda 9.400. Average first four 
mos. 1905, daily 1 Pet Sunday 208,501. 


wThe absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Chicago Record-Herald 
is guaranteed by the pub- 
lishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


Peorta, Star, evenings ana Sunday eornieg. 
Actual averuge for 1904, d‘'y 21,528, S’y 9,95 


INDIANA. 


By yy” pen daily and 8. CourierCo., 
b. Act. av. 03, 12.613 (244). Sworn ar.’v4s, 12.- 
84. idethemoen. Sp. Rep.,N.Y.& Chicago. 


Indianapolis, Star. Arer. net sales 1904 (all 
returns and unsold copies deducted), 88,274. 


Marion. Leader, daily. W. B. ae, pub. 
Actual average for year 1904, 5.685 


Munele, Star. Average net sales 1904 (all re- 
turns and uusold copies deducted), 28,781. 


Notre Dame. The Ave Maria, Catholic weekly. 
Actual net average for 1904, 28,815 


Rich 


8,761. 
Sworn daily peamave 
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d, Sun-T Sworn av. 1904, dy. 





South Rend. Tribune. 
1904, 6,589. Sworn aver. for May, 'v5, 7,18 


Terre Haute. Star. Ar. net sales 1904 (all 
returns and unsold copies deducted), 21.288. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans, Item, official journal of the 
city. Av. cir. first Jive months 1905, 22,084. 


New Orleana, The Southern Buck, official 
organof Elkdom in La. and Miss. Av.’04,4,815. 


IOWA. 

Davenport. Democrat and Leader. Largest 
guar. city circu'n. Sworn 3worn aver. May, 1905, 7,890. 

Davenport. Times. 8. Daily aver. 1904, 9.895. 
Daily aver. May, 1905,10,444, Cir.guar. al 
than all other Davenport dailies combine 

Deas Moines. Capital, aaily. Lafayette Young 

ublisher. Actual average sold 1w4, 36,838. 

esent circulation orer 89.000. 

City circulation guaranteed largest in Des 
Carries more department store adver- 
tising than all other papers combined. Carries 
more advertising in six issues a week thanany 
competitor in seven. 

Dea Moines, News. daily. Actual arerage for 
1904, 42.620. B.D. Butler, N. Y. and Chicago, 

Yea Moines. Wallace's pee, wy. Est. 1879. 
Actual average for 1904, 86.311. 

Munseatine. Journal. Dally av. 1904, rn 
tri-weekly 8,089, daily, Mar March, 1906, 5,45 

Ottumwa. Courier. Daily average for first 
4 mos, 1905, &,484, Tri-weekly average for first 4 
mos. 1905, 8,028. 


Sioux ale fomnes. daily. Average for 1904, 
sworn, v. for 


May. 1905, 24,240. 
Prints most news on most sores and local ad- 
vertising. Read in 80 0 per cent of the homes in city. 


Sioux Olty. Tribune. ibune. Evening. Net sworn 
daily, average 1904, 20,678: Mar., 1905,28,702. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Ardmore. Ardmoreite, daily ont weiter. 

Average for 1904, dy., 2,068; wy.. 8.29 
KANSAS, 
Topeka, Western School Journal, educational 
monthly. Arerage for 1904, 7,808. 
KENTUCKY. 


Harredsburg, Democrat. Best wy.; 
Ky.; best results to adv. Proven av. cir. 8 bes. 
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Paducah. News-Democrat. Daily os av .1903, 
2,904. Yearending Dec. 3/, 1904, 8,00 


Padueah, The Sun. Avera; April, 1905 
8,626. i. v ge for a 


MAINE. 


Auguata. Comfort,mo. W. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average for 1904, 1,269,641. 


Average for 1904, daily 





Bangor. Commercial. 
8,991, weekly 28,887. 

Dover. Piscataquis Observer. 
average 1904, 1,913. 

L tye Evening Journal, daily. Aver. for 
190h, 7,524(OO), weekly 17,430 (©). 


Pin og getty race Woods and Roskenea weckiy. 
. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1904, 8,180 


Portland, Evenin; ng Expres ress, Average for 1904, 
daily 12,166. unde ‘elegram, SEE 
MARYLAND. 


Bajpimene, News, dolly. Even- 
ing News Publishing C 


Actual weekly 
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Newspaper Directory, who will one hundred 
dollars to the jirst person who Reocseafually oom - 
troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boaton, Evening Transcript(@@)412). Boston's 
teu table puper. Largest amou amount of week day adv. 


Boston, Post Average f ‘or 1903, Pee . 178,- 
808; $ Jor 160k 211-281. mn nday Y 
average for 4 0, 3 for ‘son ay 664. 
Largest daily circulation for 1904 in New 
England, whether morning or evening, = morn- 
ing and evening editions combine Second 
largest Sunday circulation in New "England. 
Datly rate, mo cet per agate ~~, Jat, ney 
paper ; Sunday rate. 18 cents per Li: ime. The best 
advertising prop in New 





Boston. Globe. Average for 1904, daily, 198,« 
705. Sunday, 298.868. “Largest Circulation 
Daily of any wo cent paper in the United States. 
100,000 more circulation than t any other Sunday 

paper in New Ei dver goin 
morning and afternoon stiles for one price. 
&@ The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 

the Boston Globe is guaran- 

teed by the publishers of 

the American Newspaper 

Directory, who will pay one- 

hundred dollars to the first 
person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 

Boaton. Traveler. Kst. 1824. Actual daily av. 
1902, 78.852. In 1903.%6.666. For 1904, aver- 
- daily circulation, $1,085 ies. 

keps.: Smith & Thompson. N.Y. and Chicago. 
Aver- 


Springfield. Good Housel Housekee, mooping. mo. 
age jirst 5 mos. 208,42 No issue iess 
than 206,000, Au i cdecctommants guaranteed. 


W oreeater. Evening Post Post, daily. Worcester 
Post Co. Average for 1904, 1.617. 


Woreester, [Opinion a ue, daily ( 5 
Paid average for 1904, 4,782 - vanes 


MICHIGAN. 


Grand Rapida, Evening Press dy. Average 
1904, 44,8027, Average 3 mos, 1905, 45,916. 


Grand Rapids, Herald. Average daily issue 
rae poy aoe of 1904, sea, ¢ oer 
and only Su yper in e ran pids 
(pop. 100,000) mead Wenern Michigan ( pop. 750,000), 


Jackson. Press and Patriot. Actual 7) hee 
erage for 1904, 6,605. Av. May, 1905, 7,27 


Kalamazeo. Evening Telegraph. Lasts 
mos. 14, dy. 9,812, Dec. 10,086, 8,-w. 9.51 re 
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alamazoo. Gazette, d’y. Yr. end’ May, ’05 
10,808 May, 11,087. ‘Largest circ'n by 4,500. 


Saginaw. Courier-Herald, re) Sunday. 
Average 1904, 10,288; May, 1905, 11,609. 


Saginaw, Evening News, oy. Average for 
1904, 14,816. May, 1905, 16,019. 


Sault Ste. Marie. Evening News. daily. <Av- 
erage, 1904,4,212, Only daily in the two Soos. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis. Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. 1904, 52,068. 


Tribune. W. J. Murphy, pub. 

i. Oldest eae =. 1904, 
averu wuarter oO, 

1904 “was D2. ys ee ee y -* Tdei. Dai y 

average 1905, was 

net: Sunday, 78. Paty 


OIRCULAT’N The Evening Tribune is guar- 
anteed to have a larger circula- 
tion than any other Minnea 
olis iper’s evening e 
tion. carrier-delivery of 
th? daily Tribune in Minneap- 
olisis many thousands greater 
aes that of any other news- 
city Fe a 
Am. News. alo due exceeds 40 40.000 datly. e 
y Bo Sirce- Tribune ia the recognized 
tery. ae Ad paper of Minne- 
apolis. 


Miqneegete t 


y- 


wo imenecite. Farmers’ Tribune. twice a-week- 
W. J. Murphy, pub. Aver. _Aver. for 1904, 56,814, 


Minneapolis, Farm, Stoci Stock and Home, semi- 

monthly. A average 1904,79.750. Actual 
JSirst six months 1905, 86,295. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 

= @& Home’s circulation rating 

is guaranteed by the American 


per Direc’ . Circulation is 
aan con. ae 


ed to the formers 
Wiecsnun a pb am cor Use 


it to reach section most profitably. 





Minncapelie, Journal, daily. Journal Print- 
ing - for 1903. 7.0893 1904. 64. S88; 
fut 4 moe. 15 1905, 67,448: May. 1905, 67. 28 

e accuracy 
Journal’s circulation ratte, ngs. 
guaranteed by the American 
It reaches a 


he 
and goes into more homes 
than any ny paper in its jield. It 


brings resul: 
oe Peel. f Di , ay. Aver. 1904,58.086. 
Jan eu ST. PAUL'S LEAD.- 
ING N Nl WSPAPER. W’y aver. 1904, 78,951. 


St. Paul. —, daily. Actual average for 

1904.86,204. B . Butler, N. Y. and Chicago. 

&t. Paul. The Farmer, s.-mo. Rate, 35c. per 

wae, with discounts. Ci tion for year ending 
. 1904, 88,487. 


St. Paul, Volkszeitung. Actual arerage 1904, 
dy. 12,685, wy. 28.687, Sonntagsblatt 28,640, 


MISSISSIPPI. 
PL ms ae Progress, ev’g. Av. pj cire.,y’r 
9g Jan., 1905,2,175. Pop. 14,000, and growing. 
MISSOURI. 
Olinten, Republican. Wy av. last 6 mos. 1904, 
8,840. D’y. est. Apr.,’04; ar. ar. last 6 mos.’0s, 800, 


aan Clty and w’y. Average 
i 7904, daily wan ras 199,890. 


ansae City, World, daily. Actual average 
on 1904, 61,478. B. D. Butler, N, Y. & Chicago. 


St. Joseph, News and Press. Cire. iy 3 mos. 
1905, 85.469. Smith & Thompson, 


&t. Leute. National Druggist. mo. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher Average for 190k, 
8.088 (© ©). Kastern office office. 59 Maiden Lane. 
A... Leuis. National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
thiy. Average for 1902, 68.588: average for 
1003, 106,625; average for 1904, 104,750. 
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NEBRASKA. 
Lineoln, Daily Star, evening 
and Sunday morning. Actual 
ata daily average for 1904,15,239. 
te No For March, 1905, 16,862. Only 
Nebraska paper that has the 
Guarantee Star. 
Lincoin, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer. weekly. 
Average year ending January, 1905, 146,367. 
Lineotn, Freie Press, weekly. Actual average 
for year ending January, 1905, 149,231, 


Lineoin. Journal and News. Daily average 
1904, 26,888; February, 1905, average, 28,055. 





Omaha, Den Danske Pioneer. wy. Sophus F. 
Neble Pub. Co. Average for 1904, 81.628. 


Omaha, News. daily. Actual average for 1904, 
41,759. B.D. Butler, New York and Chicago. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Nashua, Telegraph, dy.andwy. Daily aver. 
Sor 6 mos. ending April sth, '05, 8,286. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Camden, Daily Courier. Est. 1876. Net aver. 
circulation for 4 mos. end, Dec, 31, 1904, 8,687, 


Jersey City. Evening Journal. nw r 
1904,21,.106. First 3 mos. 1905, 22,68 


Newark.Evening News. Evening ite Pub 
Co. Av. for April, 1905,61,544, 
NEW YORK. 


Albany. Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1904, 18,288. It’sthe leading paper. 


Albany. Times-Union. every evening. Est. 1856. 
Ar, Jor’vs,80,487; Jan. Feb.,&Mar.,’05,88,594, 


Batavia. News, evening. Average 1903, 
6.487. <Average 1904, 6,757. 


Buffalo. Courier, morn. Av. 1904, Sunda, 59.0 
882; duily 50,940; Enquirer, even., 82.702 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average 1904, 





88.457; March, 1905, 96 96.794, 
Catakill. Recorder, weetty. Hai Hall, edi- 
tor. Av. yr. endg. Muy. 05, 8,218; May, 8,782. 


Cony, Leader, evening. Average, 1904, 
6.288. First quarter 1905, 6,428, 


Cortiand, Democrat, Fridays. Est.1840. Aver. 
1904, 2,296. Only Dem. paper in county. 


Glens Falla, Morning Star. Average circula- 
tion, 1904, daily 2,2 
Mount Vernon. Daily 
2.918. Westchester oanty leading pauper. 


Newburgh, News. daily. . for 1904, 4.722, 
3,000 more than all other Newb’ my paperscomoined. 


Argus. Average 1904, 





New York City. 
Army & Navy Journai og : oy wr 4 
erage for 52 issues, 1904, 9, (@Q). y 
jot a pelln awarded ** Gold Marks.” 
Baker’s Review monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average average for 1904, 4,900. 


Benziger’s magazine, yy! month! ous, pros Ben- 
ziger Brothers, gremaee F 1904, 87,025, pres 
ent circulation, 50,000. 

Clipper, wage A (Theatrical), Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Aver. for 1904, 25,662(06) 


Fl Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shep- 
ard Clark Co. Average for 4s Sor 1904, 7,292. 

Gaelic American, ¥ ‘weekly. ly. Actual average for 
1904, 8,179; 23 weeks in 1905, 28,180. 

Haberdasher, m0. est. 1881. Actual average 
1904, 7.000. ait and Post 
receipts distributed mon 


y to advertisers. 
Hardware Dealers’ M ine, monthly. 


In 1994, a issue, 17.500 (© ©). 
D. T. MALLETT, ., 253 Broadway 


Leslie’s Weekly. Actual aver. year end. 
1904, 69,077. Pres, av. over 85,000 weekly. 


Aug. 
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ae Monthly Magazine, New York. Average 
reulation for 1904, 248. 
“aunt average circulation 800, 169. 


Music Trade Review. music ae trade and art week- 
ly. Average for 1904, 5.509 


National Provisioner. weekly. Packing houses, 
butchers, cotton seed oil, etc. 1904 av. cir. 6,801. 


The People’s Home Jourral, 525.166 monthly 
Good Literature, 452.2838 monthly, average cir- 
culations for 1904—all to pik -in-advance sub- 
scribers. F. M. Lupton, publisher. 


Pocket List of Railroad Officials. qly. Railr’d 
ransp. Av. 1903, 17.992; 17.992; 1904, 19,547. 





Printers’ Ink, a journal 
for advertisers, published 
every Wednesday.  Es- 
tablished 1888. Actual 
weekly average for 1903, 
11,001. Actual weekly 
average for 1904, 14, 
918. Actual weekly av- 
erage for eleven months 
ending June 28, 15,< 
769 copies. 


The Wall Street Journal. Dow. Jones & Co. 
publishers. Daily average 1904, 11,085, 

The World. Actual aver. for 1904, ewe geal 
885, Evening, 879.785. Sunday, 488,4 

Rochester. Case and Comment, mo. io Av. 
for 1904, 80.000 ; 6 uears’ average, 30.108, 

Seheneetndy, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual average for 1903, 11.62%, 1904, 12.574. 

Syracure. Evening Ileraid. daily. Herald Co. 
pub. Aver, 1904, daily 85.648, Sunday SY, 161. 


Utiea. National ppgerent Contractor, mo 
Average for 1904, 2.625 


Utiea. Press. daily, ote A. Meyer, publisher. 


Average for 1904, 14, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Charlotte. gest hk North Carolina's fore- 
most newspa; Actual daily -~. — 6,148; 
Sunday, S408, semi-weekly, 4,4 
Bie % Biblical Recorder. noel Average 
Average 194, 9.756. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Grand Forks, Herald, dy. av. for yr. end. Feb.. 
05. 6.096. Wiillguar. 6.000 for yr... N. Dakota’s 
BIGGEST DAILY. La Coste & Maxwell, N.Y. Rep. 


~— 


Akron. Beacon Journ: 

April, 1905, 10,215, _N. Y..: a z.. SS Temple 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1904, 79,460: Sunday 68.198. 
May, 1905, 84,262 daily; Su Sunday, 78.705. 

Dayton, Herald, eve! rope Coen "i 18.280. 
Largest in Dayton, paid Sull 

Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y ar. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N.Y. & Chicago. 

Zaneaville. Signal, daily, reaches 8S. E. Ohio. 
Guarantees 5,000. Average for 1904, 5,170, 

Zanesville, ‘Times Recorder. Sworn av. ist 2 
mos, 1905.10.855. 7’d double nearest com- 
petitor and 50% in excess oe enaeiaal competitors, 








werage year aniine 
Court 


'04.12,020. 
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OKLAHOMA. 
Guthrie. Oklahoma Farmer, weekly. Actual 
average 1904, $8,898. 
OREGON. 


Portland. Evening Telegram, dy. (ex. Sun.) 
Average circulation during 1904, 21,271. 


Portiana. Oregon Daily Journal. Actual aver- 
age for May, 1905, 9781; actual average 
during 1904, 15.204. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Cheater. Times, ev’g d’ iy. Average 190k, 7.929. 
. Y. office, 220 B’ way. FR. FR. Northrup, Mgr. 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


The following statement shows the actual cir- 
culation of THE BULLETIN for each day in the 
month of May. 1 1906: 








pa 
Total ‘for Pt days, 6,009,640 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR MAY, 


222,519 copies per day 


The + tal circulation ficures are net; al 
damaged, unsold, free and returned copies ez 


been omitted, 
wm. a McLEan, Publisber. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 
In Philadelphia aA everybody reads the 
BULLETIN. 


The Evening 
Telegraph 


READ EVERYWHERE IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 
MAY CIRCULATION 
The following statement shows the actual cir- 
culation of THE EVENING TELEGRAPH for each 
day in the month of May, 1905: 


SBRNeReeRes 








# 


Total for 27 days 4,492,999 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR MAY, 


166,407 copies per day 


BARCLAY H. WARBURTON, President, 
ELPHIA, June 3, 1905, 
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Harri Telegraph. ear 
end’g ‘May, ein ~584; May, ise Be Best | ray bg 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, m’y. 
Av. 1904, 5,004; av. ist 6 mos. 1905, 5,420 (OO). 


Philadelphia. German erman Daily Gazette. Aver. 

circulation 1904, datly .< Sapa Sunday 87.3898. 
Sworn statement. Cir, books ks open. 

a ea, Press. Dai ress. Daily arerage year end- 

ing Dec. 31, 1904, 118.242 net copies sold. 


Philadelphia, Farm Journal. monthiy. Wil- 
mer Atkinson feng ari he ers. Average 
Sor 1904, 598.880, Prin ore’ Ink awarded the 
seventh Sugar Bowl! to a ad Journal with this 


wsarded June 2th, 1902, by 
9d po = Ink, ‘The Little 
‘ Schoolmaster’ in the art of 
“ Advertising, to the Farm 
“ Journal. After acanvassing 
4 A —_ extending over 7 
L .anong a 
e « Prove Prove published a vine e'United State , has been 
a 1ts purpose 
“asan Ff. icultu- 
“ral population,and asan efeciveand economi- 
Sor with them 
“ through tis advertising columns.” 
Philadelphia. ew School Times, weekly. 
Average for 1904, 92.5 18. Send for rates to 
ous Press A tion, Philadelpuia 
Philadelphia. ~ eee World. Actual 
average for 1904,11.7 
ohn ane. Lator World, wy. Ar. 1904, 22, 
Reaches best pa id classof workmen inU.S. 
pe etinereny Evening Chronicle. Official county 
organ. ily average 1904, 6,757. 
Weat Cheater. Locai News. fate. 
Hodgson. Average for 1904, 15,180 
Wiliiamaport. Grit. America’: 's Greatest 
Weekly. Av. first 3 mos. 1905 285.756. Smith 
ipeun, Keps., New York and Chicago. 


York, Dispatch, daily. Sor 1904, 
8,974." Enters two-thirds of York homes. 


RHODE {SLAND. 

Pawtueket. Evening Times. Average for 
Sour months ending April 2sth, 1906, 16,804. 

Previdence. Daily Journ Journal, 17.290 (@©). 
Sunday,20. 486 (OO). Evening Bulletin 87, 386 
average 1904. Providence ea pubs 

Weaterly, Sun. Geo. H. pub. Average 
1904, 4,480. Only daily in = o Rhode 1 nied 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Oharieston. Evening Post. Actual dy. aver. 
for first 3 months 195 4,110. Apr. 4,458. 


Columbia. Bo rons Actual —- Sor 1904, 
r issr 

Bis Sunday D-417 OO), Act aver, for inet 

p po of 1905. aatty 8,889; Sunday 10.42s. 

&~ The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 

the Columbia State is guar- 

anteed by the publishers of 

the American Newspaper Di- 

rectory, who will pay one 

hundred dollars to the first 

person who successfully controverts its 


accuracy. 
TENNESSEE. 


Chattan Crabtree’s Weekly Press. Aver- 
age April and May, 88,082, 
Knoxville Journal and Trib- 
une. Daily a year ending 
Jan. 34, a eee (). Weekly 
ave 4,518. 
south, of ‘only th three papers a 
and on r in Eas 
} og Sates 
leader in news, circula- 
tion, influence eae advertising patronage. 


Knexville. Sentinel. Av.’04.11,.482. Led near- 
est cumpetitor 11,000 in advert’ng. 04, 6 days vs. 7, 











Ww. A. 
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Memplte. Os Mg oy App daily, Sunday, 

weekly. 1904, daily 88.965. Sunday 
37.008, sweekly 86.840, (964). Smith & Thomp- 
son, Representatives N. ¥. & Chi icago. 

N eee Banner, daily. Aver. for year 1903 
18.77 for 1904, 20.708. Only Nashville 
daily tigibte to Roll of Houor. 


TEXAS. 


Denton. Record and Chronicle. Daily av. 
1904, 816. Weekly av., 2,775. _ daily and 
weekly reach nearly 80 per cent of the tax paying 
families of Denton county. 


El Paso. Herald. Dy, av. 1904, 4,211; Dec. 
1904. 4.485. Merchants’ canvass showed Herald 
in 80 per cent of El Paso homes. Only El Paso 
daily paper eligible to Roll of Honor. 


San Augele, Standard, rd, weekly Average for 


1904, 2, 
VERMONT. 
et Berre. Times, daily. F. E. Langley. Aver. 1904 


<i ES ee Press. Daily av. '03, 5.566. 
04, 6.682. Bacut city and State circulation. 
Examined by Assoc’n of American Advertisers. 

Burlington, Daily News, evening. Actual 
daily average 1904, 6.018 ; last 6 mos., 6,625; 
last 3 mos., 7,024 ; last month, 7,847. 


Rutland. Herald. Arerage 1904, 8 eat. Av- 
rage 3 months ending June /, 1904, 4, 181 


VIRGINIA. 
e Norfolk. Dispatch, daily. Circulution, 1904 
—” 1905, 9,853; Feb., 10,648; March, 


Richmond, News Leader, afternoons. Actual 
daily ors 1904, me y= (see olay fey a 
paper Directo: s no equal in pulling 
power between Woshineten and Atlanta, 


Richmond, Times-Dispatch, 


——- 
daily average year end- 
ing December. 1004, 20.172. High 
price circulation with no waste 
or duplication. In ninety percent 
of Richmond homes. The State 
paper. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle, Times. Actual arer. circulation Oct., 
Nor. and Dec., 1904, 37.090 daily, 45.450 Sun: 
day. By far largest daily an daily and Sunday in State. 

Tacoma, News. ‘Daily ar arerage 5 months end- 
ing May 3/,16,82%. Saturday issue, 17,495. 

Tacoma. Ledger. Dy. av. 1904, 14.864 Sy., 
18,475: wy., 9.524. Aver. 4 mos., ending Jan. 
31, 195, Daily, 14,696, Sunday, 19,818. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Parkersburg, Sentinel, daily. R.E. Hornor, 
pub. Average for 1904, 904, 2.82 $20 (1054). 


Wheeling. News. ” Daily paid cire., 11,517 (). 
gem ae ages 11,988 (s). For 12 months up 
to Api 1905. Guarantees a paid circulation 
equal to any other two Wheeling papers combined. 


WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukee. Evening Wisconsin, d’y. Av.1904, 
26.201; May, 1905, 26.515 (O©©). 


Milwaukee, Journal, daily. Journal Co., pub, 
Yr. end. May, 905,877,461. May, 1905,40,782, 


Oshkosh, Northwestern. dail 6, Average for 


— 
reeo 


1904, 7,281. December, 1904, 2, 
Wisconsin Agpteniturtes. Rosine, Wis, 
kly. Estab. The only 


Wieniin paper an circula 
tion 18 guaranteed by the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory. Actual 
average for 1903.88,1%1: for 1904, 


7.254; for year en larch 30, 
1905, 38.960. N. Y. Office. — 
Court. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 
WYOMING. 


Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual daily average 
1904, 8,986, P vi 














—+ 
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‘GUARANTEED 





In the State of Wisconsin the Racine 
Wisconsin Agriculturist is the only news- 
paper which possesses the Guarantee Star, 
which signifies that the publishers of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory 
will pay one hundred dollars forfeit to the 
first person who successfully controverts 
the accuracy of the Wisconsin Agricultur- 
ist’s statement, as given in the 1905 issue 
of the Directory. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Vieteria. Colonist, daily. Colonist P.& P 
Co. Aver. for 1903, 8,695 ; for 1904, 4,856 (sf). 


ion. CAN. 
hntag yp 9 Free y and weekly. Ar- 
Ws. Maid, 2 35,008; weekly, 15,801. 
Daily, ‘ee, 1905, 29,274. 

Winstpes. Der Nordvwesten, Western Canada's 
an bewspaper, covers the German sprak- 
ing Sanuietion of over 150,000—its exclusive field. 
Average for 1904, 11,892 ; — Sor 12 months 

ending April 30, 1905, 12,22 


NEW BRUNSWICK, CAN. 
St. John. Star. Actual daily average for 
October, November, December. 1904, 6,091. 
NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 
Walifax, Herald A fe Soeiag Mail. 
Circulation, 1904, 15,68 Fiat rate. 
ONTARIO. CAN. 
Toronto. Canadian Implement and Vehicle 
Trade, monthly. Average fo1 Sor 1904, 6,000, 
Toronto. Evening _Teleg Telegram. Daily, aver. 
1904, 81,384. Perry Lukens, Jr., N.Y. Repr. 
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Toronto. Star, daily. Sworn average cir- 
culation for March 1905, 89,021, Tones = 
os of any evening paper published in 

pat 


Toronto, The News. Sworn arerage daily cir- 
pong Sor rae ome 89. a yang 
rate 33¢c. run o, per. race cir- 
culation of any comtng paper published in On- 


tario. 
QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal. Herald, daily. Est. 1808. 
aver. daily 1904, 28,850 ; weekly, 18,886. 


Actual 


Montreal. Journal of Agriculture and Horti- 
culture. Semi-monthly. Average 1904, 61,427. 


BF yegpet <m" La Presse. La Presse Pub. Co., 
Lta., publishers. Actual average 1904. daily, 
80,259; Av. Mar., '05, 94.826. Sat., 118,892. 


Montreal. Le Canada. nada. Actual average 1904— 
daily, 19,237; weekly. 18.757. 


Montreal. Star.dv.&wy. Graham &Co. Av. 
Sor 03, dy. 55.127. wy. 122.269. Av. for 1904 
dy. 56,795, wy. 125.240, 


Sherbrooke. Daily Record. Guaranteed av, 
1904, 4,917; May, 1905, 5,801. 





\o ©) GOLD MARK PAPERS @0) 





(©©) Advertisers value these papers more for the class and quality of their circulation than for 
- mere number of copies printed. Among the old chemists gold was symbolically represented by 


the sign ©.— Webster’s Dictionary. 


Out of a grand total of 23,146 publications listed in the 1905 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa 


per 


r Directory. one hundred and twelve are distin 
marks (© ©), the meaning of whic. h is ae < = 


— from all the others by the so-called gold 
having the gold marks in the 


hiicati 





cetaagerey ps under this 
'Yy, cost 20 cents per line 
520.85 tor a full year, 10 per cent 


r week, two > tines (the smallest advertisement accepted) cost 
iscount, or $18.72 per year spot cash, if paid wholly in advance, 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 

THE EVENING STAK (@O), Washington, D.C. 

Reaches 90% of the Washington homes. 
GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. Act. av. for 1904: 
Daily $8,388 (OO), S’y 42.819, Wy107,925. 
—— MORNING NEWS (© ©), Savannah, Ga 

good newspaper in every sense; witha well-to- 

dc'chensebe. with many wants and ample means 

Oniy morning daily within one hundred miles. 
ILLINOIS, 

CHICAGO GRAIN DEALERS’ JOURNAL (@©). 
Largest circulation; best in ;_best in point of quality. 

TRIBUNE (© ©). Only paper in Chicago re 
ceiving this mark, because TRIBUNE ads bring 
satisfactory results. 

BAKERS’ HELPER (© ©), Cotonge, A “Gold 
Mark” baking journal. Oldest it. best 
known. Subscribers in every! in aveptisend ‘erritory 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE COURIER - pl an mg (© ©). 

Best paper in city ; read Tead by b best peopl 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON PILOT (OO), every — Reman 
Catholic. Patrick M. Donaboe, manager. 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSC RIPT (0). estab- 
yon 1830. The only gold mn gold mark daiiy nm Boston. 


IN BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER (© ©), 
my 's greatest trade paper, circulation uni- 
versal, 





*"WORCESTER L’OPINION" a nh {001s 
the leading French daily of New E: 

TEXTILE WORLD RECORD (@@) Boston, is 
the “bible” of the textile industry. Send for 
booklet, ‘The Textile Mill Trade.” 


MICHIGAN. 


GRAND RAPIDS ey Lag rt RECORD (©©). 
Only national paper in its field 


MINNESOTA, 


TENORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Minnea $3 per year. Covers 
— and nar yt - vail over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (Q©). 


NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN EAGLE (OO) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn 


THE POST EXPRESS (©©). Roshowter, N.Y. 
Best advertising medium in this sectio. 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (@©). First in 
its class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


THK IRON AGE (@O), established 1855. The 

recognized authority in its representative fields. 

ENGINEERING NEWS (©©).—A periodical of 
the hl omy character.—Times, Troy, 

prints more transient ads than all 

other teckitical papers; 1 & 3c. a word. Try it. 


VOGUE (©), the authority on fashions. Ten 
cents a copy; $4a year. 364 oth Ave., New York 
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Sanewane Se 
In 1904, av e 188Ue, 7 e 
D. T. MALLETT, Pub.. 268 Broaaway, N. Y. 
NEW YORK HERALD (©©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s Levy My newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD 
ELECTRICAL WORLD AND ENGINEER (© ©), 
established 1874; covers foreign and domestic 
electrical purchasers: largest weekly circulation. 
BUFFALO COMMERCIAL \©@). Desirable 
because it always produces satisfactory results. 
CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
ple in every community who know more 
= all the — Ynese people read the 
CENTURY MaGazi 


YORK TRIBUNE (6 hw ©). daily and Sun- 


NEW 
day. Established 1 A conservative, clean 





and up-to-date newspaper, whose readers Pe rd 
sent and p g power toa high- 
grade advertiser. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES (© o i is one Fad the 
iden 12 newspapers in the United Sta It 
Bears “All the news that’s fit to as into t over 
100,000 homes within 25 miles of Times Square 
every morning; and it rigidly censors its adver- 

g columns. It’s a quantity of quality. 


OIO. 

CINCINNATI EN hg mony Great—influ- 
ential—of world-w: 2 fam: (OP). advertising 
medium in revi tntnendl Middie West. Rates ana 
information supplied by Beck by Beckwith, N.Y.-Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE PHILADELPHIA PRESS (© O)is a Gold- 
Mark newspaper and a Roll of Honor news 
per—the two most desirable characteristics for 
any newspaper to have. ‘ann daily 
sworn average for 1904, 113, 


THE PUBLIC eo it (@@)-Inderendence 
Hall and PUBLIC LEDG@ Philadelphia’s 
landmarks; the —* paper rahowed in poo 
of Philade! Iphia homes. Circulation now larger 
than in 70 years. Advertisements April and 
May, 1905, GAINED 25,000 over § 000 over same months 1904. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@® DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
ulwaye select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive, Pittsburg fleid. Only two-cent 
morning paper assuring a prestige most 
= le to advertisers. rgest home 

elivered circwation in Greater Pittsburg. 














SOUTH CAROLINA. 
THE STATE (@0). age 8. C., reaches 
every part of South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA, 

NORFOLK LANDMARK (© ©)the recognized 
medium 1n its territory for investors and buy- 
ers. Holds certificate from the Association of 
American Advertisers of bona fide circulation. 
If you are interested, ask to see voluntary let- 
ters from advertisers who have gotten splendid 
results from LANDMARK. 


WISCONSIN. 


THE MILWAUKEK EVENING WISCONSIN 
(©), one of the Golden Dozen Newspapers. 


OAN JANADA. 
THE HALIFAX HERALD (© 
ING) MAIL. Circulation 15.683, 


THE TORONTO GLOBE (co) 


ety = 4 on than eenativen, morning 
Canada, . rep) —- atives, BRIGHT 
VERE, Tabane Su Ide, ; Boyce Bldg,. 
Chicago. 


) one the EVEN- 
it rate. 








“Smart Auto Apparel,” a catalogue 
from Demmerle & Co., 248 West 23d 
street, New York, is handsomely print- 
ed and its illustrations give it a 
tailor-tone very desirable with such 
goods, 
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POLITICAL ADVERTISING OF 
THE FUTURE, 


The political value of straightfor- 
ward advertising was demonstrated in 
Massachusetts, during the last_ cam- 


paign, in a remarkable way. Coming 
political contests will doubtless be con- 
ducted, to an_ increasing extent, 
through the Sovler columns of the 
newspapers. The Democratic argument 
against the tariff, for instance, ex- 
pounded in Republican columns at space 
rates, might secure an audience that 
could not be got in any other way. 


A President desirous of defending his 
policy in the Philippines, woul no 
longer be compelled to follow the cir- 


cuitous method of addressing political 
pamphlets to his friends in the form 
of private correspondence, but might 
purchase instead a half page in the 
leading organs of the pposition, 
where, under a lined cut showing a 
number of happy Filipinos under a 
bread-fruit tree, the argument might 
appear headed, “Is It Scuttle?” In- 
teresting possibilities of all kinds pre- 
sent themselves. A Republican State 
organization, armed with malice and a 
full campaign fund, might corner all 
the space in all the Democratic news- 
papers for a week before election. 
What resource would there be for the 
Democrats save that of turning to the 
Republican press, where alone Demo- 
cratic truth might be found in the 


form of advertising matter?—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 
a aga 
MAKING RETAILERS PROVIDE 
GOOD COPY, 


How can the publisher make adver- 
tising pay his advertisers? The first 
element needed in a solution of this 
question is good copy. Some convinc- 
ing argument must be used, some at- 
tractive bargain offered, some definite 
idea conveyed. Without this all that a 
—_ can_ do would not be sufficient. 
fe might print a model paper that 
everybody in his territory reads, and 
give the copy the most attractive dis- 
play possible; he might put it in the 
most conspicuous part of his paper, 
and yet it would bring no returns were 
the text meaningless. The first thing 
to do then is to educate your merchants 
in the art of advertising. Help them 
in the preparation of their. copy, get 
them to study the advertisements of 
successful merchants in large cities 
that appear in your exchanges, Per- 


suade them to take mail courses in 
advertising from some of the good 
correspondence _ schools. You might 


secure tuition certificates from some 


of them in exchange for advertising 
and give these to your largest mer- 
chants. It would pay you well, Then 


there must be an advertising writer 
on your paper, one who has taken a 
course in advertising and knows about 
the different sizes of type, the various 
faces and the entire technical end of 
the business. He should help adver- 
tisers in the preparation of their copy, 
and in doing this he would help the 
printer to as great an extent, as well 
weitten and properly arranged copy 
greatly facilitates his work—W, Q. 
Adams, Publisher Daily Inquirer, 
Owensboro, Ky. 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this heading, from papers of the 


requisite grade and class, cost twenty cents per line per week. 


Under a YEARLY contract, two lines (the smallest advertisement 


accepted) cost $20.80 for a full year, ten per cent discount, or 


$18.72 spot cash, if paid wholly in advance. 





COLORADO. 
‘QP HE Denver Post. Sunday edition, June 2% 
5,7 d i ads 


atotal of 116910 columns. The Post is the big 
Want meaium of the Rocky Mountain ion. 
The rate for Want adverusing in the l’ost is 5c 
per line each insertion, seven words to the line. 





CONNECTICUT. 
EKIDEN, Conn., RECORD covers field of 50,000 
population ; Fy working people are skilled 
sneciennien. Classified rate, cent a word a day, 
five cents a word a = “Agente Wanted,” 
etc., half cent a word a 


DISTRIOT OF COLUMBIA. 
TD EVENING and SuNDAY STAR, Washington. 
m C. £52 ©. carries DOUBLE the number 0! 
ADs of any other paper. Rate ic. a word 
ILLINOIS. 
Pperors (Tl) JoURNAL reaches over 13.000 of 
the prosperous people 3 aro Illinois. 
Rate, one cent per word each issue 
66) EARLY everybody who reads the En 
Ne i - : in. around or yp! Cin 
0 vende AILY NEWS, oye e -office 
Review. and that's why the DAILY News is Chi- 
cago’s “want-ad” directory. 
INDIANA. 


tbe 2 Terre Haute STaR carries more Want ads 
than any other Terre Haute paper. Rate, 
onecent per word. 


7 a = NEws oa the eh 
ments than all 85 eaailies ot allnemmelie 


combined. print 273,730 separate 
paid Want das during that t 
rTHE Star | d of Indi li 





»TAR. Muncie ‘Suan and Terre Haute STAR; 
general offices. Indianapolis. Rate in each, one 
cent per word; vombined rate, two cents per 

word. 


HF Indiaoapoiis Stak is the Want ad medium 
of indianapotts, It printed c=. the 

year of 1904 3 lines ot Want 
set the STaR printed 17, 
lines of claesified financial advertising. This is 
4.275 \ines mor’ than published by any other In- 
dianapolis newspaper for the same period. The 
News in December. 194. printed 13.060 lines; the 
Sentine! 4,516 lines. and the Sun 2.630 lines. The 
Hy ge is STAR accepts no classified advertis- 
ing free. The rate is onc cent per word. 





5 Marion LEADER is as the best 
result getter for want ads. 
T== Maaste of Hance is walt pe ot ees 
uncie, 
all other 


h Janaified ad as 
Hiuncte dailies combined. 


IOWA. 
M\HE —— Moines CaPITaL guarantees the Jarg- 
est circulation in tne city of Des Fd of 
rey bom daily newspaper. It is the want ad medium 
of lowa. Rate, one cent a word. By the month, 
5 rline. Iti d six ngs & week, 
jurday the big ‘day. 








MAINE. 


HE EvENING Express carries more Want ads 
than all other Portiand dailies combined. 


MARYLAND. 
'(.HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than aay other Baltimore daily. It is the 
Want Ad medium of timore. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
2 F CENTS for 30 words, 5 days. DatIty ENTER- 
© PRISE, Brockton, Mass., carries solid page 
Wantads. Circulation exceeds 10 0,000. 


T*. BosTon pemene TRANSCRIPT is the t 

resort ide for New Englanders. ‘lhey 

t to find all good places listed in its adver- 
dane columns, 


T HE Boston TRAVELER publishes more Want 
advertising than any Other exclusively even- 
ing paper in its fleld.and every advertisement 

is paid for at the established rates. 


OSTON GLOBE, daily and Sunday. in 1904, 
carried 1 141,388 more “Want” ads than a4 
on Boston paper. It printed a total of 417, 
jassified advertisements, and widen fe one of them 
pa paid for at the reguiar te, and there 
were no trades, deals or discounts, 


MICHIGAN. 

AGINAW CourIER-HERALD A ly), only Sun- 
day paper; result yetter ion in ex- 
cess of 11,500; 1¢. word; 5c. subsequent. 


MINNESOTA. 
‘(HE Minneapolis JOURNAL carried over 51 
r cent more Want ads during Mey, 
1905, any other Mineeapene on. 'o free 
Wants and no ob jectionab le Wan' irculation, 
1993, 57,030; 1904, ; first 4 months 1905, 67,448; 
May, 1905, 67,230. 


T= bee pn 4 8 TRIBUNE is the pocemutned 


an 
been for many years. of . the oldest a 
apolis daily and has over 92,600 subscribers, 
which is 25.000 each day over and above any 
other iMimneapalie. daily. its evening edition 
alone has a larger in LL 
many Shousands, than any ‘other — 
ft % over f Want a dvortise- 
ments every week ro full Taf (average of two 
pages a day), no free ads; price covers both 
morning and evening issues. No other Min- 
a coty carries hot —— _—- 


queens ie volume . 
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HE St. Paul DIsPATCF is St. Paul’s Want Ad 

D ry ng more edvertiaing than 

~~ ce yd St. Paul mediums combined. The guar- 

teed paid circulation of the St Paul DISPATCH 

for ear Cy | March 31, 1905, 57,668; for March, 

v0.0 =. Aa 60,541 ; for May, 62.727, this in- 

sed by tho ak canvassing —no pre- 

aoe “Thousands of people use it exclusively 
and everybody includes it tn their list No free 

want ads are ‘aja and objectionable adver- 

bp! is ss ty excluded. The May advertising 

shows a daily increase of over 602 lines in three 

months. Seven telephone — lines assist in 

receiving this classified business. 





MISSOURI. 
Ts Joplin GLose carries more Want ade 
all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word, Minimum, lic. 


nHE Kansas City JOURNAL (every morning 
including Sunday), one of the recognized 
Want ad mediums of the United States; 21 to 35 
columns pard Wants Sunday; 7 to 10 columns 
daily. Kate, 1 cent a word, 


MONTANA. ‘s 
Ts) Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 


"Want Ad” medium; ic.a word. Average 
circulation (1904), 11,359 ; Sunday, 13,756. 


NEBRASKA. 


INCOLN JOURNAL AND NEws, combined cir- 
culation over 27,000, Cent a w 


HE Lincoln Damry Stak, the best ‘Want Ad” 

me jium at Nebraska’s capital, Guaranteed 

circulation exceeds 16,000 daily. Rates, 1 cent 

r word. Sunday W ant ads receive extra in- 

sertion in Saturday afternoon edition if copy is 
received in time, DaiLy Stak, Lincoln, Neb. 


NEW JERSEY. 
LIZABETH Dar.y Journat—Leading Home 
paper ; J0to 24 pages. Only “Want” Med- 
ium. Centa-word. Largest circulation. 


N=*w¥4 RK, N. J., Freie ZeITUNG (Daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word ; 8 cents per month. 








NEW YORK. 


[RE Post-ExPREss is the best afternoon Want 
ad-medium in Rochester. 


LBANY EVENING JOURNAL, Fastern N. Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and classified ads. 


AILY ARGUS, Mount Rernemy, N.Y. Great- 
est Want ad in County. 
N Binghamton the LRADER carries largest 
ronage; hence pays best. BECK WIT 





UFFALO NEWS with over 87,000 circulation, 

is the only Want Medium in "Buffalo and the 

strongest Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 


Ke E Trmes-Un10n, of Albany, New York. Bet- 

ter medium for wants and other classified 

matter than any other paper in Leen fp and 
arantees a circulation greater than all other 
aily papers in that city. 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The rec- 
ognized and jeading Wantad medium for 
want ad mediums. mail order articles, aavertis- 
ing novelties, printing, PR jg ae circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices. adwriting, half- 
tone making, and ractivally A hagee) which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat ; six words toa line, Sample 
copies, ten cents. 


Ono. 
| he Zanesville the TIMES-RECORDER prints twice 
asmany Want Ads as all the other papers. 


HE Zanesville S1GNAL reaches 64 towns in 8. E. 
Ohio, also 68 rurai routes; Kc. a word net. 


OUNGSTOWN VinpicaTor—Leading “Want” 
medium, lc, per word. Largest circulation 





Ts MANSFIELD News publishes daily more 
Want ads than any other 20,000 population 

newspaper; 20 words or less 3 consecutive times 

or less, 26c.; one cent per each additional word. 


OKLAHOMA, 
T= OKLAHOMAN. Okla. City, 11,851. Publishes 
more Wants than avy four Okla.competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
of ht Chester, Pa., TIMES carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than any 
other paper. 
HARON TELEGRAPH isthe want medium of 
Mercer County ; 18 words three times for 25 
cents. Largest circulation. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
THE EVENING BULLETIN. 
Net paid daily angeane circulation for 
ay: 


222.579 copies per day. 
“hs Pitiades hia nearly everybod: 
ads "The Bul ulletin. = . 
(See Roll a Honor.) 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
1 HE Columbia StaTE (©©) carries more Want 
ads than any other S. C. newspaper. 


VERMONT. 
Tat Ley ge DaiLy NeEws is the popular 
aper and the Want medium of the city. 
y people as oe other and 
carries more Want aas. Absolute! a to 
any advertiser in Burlington terri 


VIRGINIA, 
HE News LEADER, published every afternoon 
except Sunday, Richmond, 1 
circulation by jong ds (28,575 aver. 1 year) and 
the recogn: ant advertisement medium in 
Virginia. Classified advts,, one cent a word per 
insertion, < ip advance; DO advertisement 
counted as less than 25 words; no display. 


WISCONSIN. 
N° per of its class carries as many Want 
otis as as the EVENING TELEGRAM, of Superior, 
Wisconsin. 


ANESVILLE i merely daily and weekly, 
reaches 6.500 subscribers in the million dol- 
tor Wisconsin tobacco belt, the richest — 
of the Northwest. Rates; Want Ads—daily, 3 
lines 3 ony om weekly, 5c. line. Big results 
from little talk 


CANADA. 


var Halifax HERALD (QO) and the Mair—Nova 
Scotia's recognized Wai ant ad mediums. 


A PRESSE, Montreal. L Largest daily circula- 

tion in Canada without Sacepeion. — 
95,825, Saturdays 113,892—sworn to.) Carries mo: 

wantadsthan any French nowepaper in the world 


NHE DaILy TELKGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 
want ad medium of the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up-to-date paper of 
Eastern Canada. Want ads ove cent a word. 
Minimum charge 25 cents. 


‘(HE Montreal DAILY STAR carries more Want 

advertisements than ail other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The FaMILy HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more W ant advertisements 
than any other weekly paper paper in Can: 


HE Winnipeg FREE Free PREss carries more 
“Want” advertisements than any other 
daily paper inCanada and more advertisements 
of this nature than are contained in all the other 
daily papers published in the Canadian N - 
Moreover, the FRRE PRESS car- 
larger solume of general "aavertising 
thant any other daily paper in the Dominion. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
VICTORIA COLONIST. Oldest established 
eat (1857). Covers entire vince. Great- 

ene medium on the 


beh od Sige 
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A Reminder toltl 
of American|N 
and Maga: 


GENTLEMEN : | 

Printers’ Inx, otherwise, and caressingly, call: 
is the foremost exponent of American advertising. F 
advertising to the point of an intelligent and org 
secured in the hearts and minds of intelligent av 
progressive and fearless methods. Printers’ Inx has @ 
you every day in the year. Printers’ Ink is thejcply 1 
independent of any advertising agency and free from 4] 
which is published in connection with an agency. 
profitable link of communication between the Americar 
the field completely. It has a flat rate, no favors and 
ad in its pages pays the same rate as the man who m 
any description; every line of advertising is paid for}! 
enough to purchase a line of reading matter. Every 
charge to anyone. 

If you are the publisher of a newspaper or magazine of 
the American advertiser, you can find no better, no mre effe 
your patronage and it solicits your patronage on a 
advertising in Printers’ Ink may not be pregnant wi 
ever systematically exploited in Printers’ Ink witho 
can afford to contract for a page fora year, neither is}ft nec 
inch advertisement, frequently inserted, telling a ne W tory e 
cases. Advertisers need reminding as much as they nied infe 


—_- Publishers who are interested in a speqjal cas 
purpose of sending the paper to a number cfjlocal : 
advertising with them, are invited to corresp#id wit 


JULY 5, 1905, CHAS. J. ZINGG, Editor and Manager Thé Prints 
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ithe Publishers 
n| Newspapers 
agazines. 








the Little Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising, 
seventeen years it has been at work in elevating 
ized industry, and the place which the paper has 








' inTtERS’ Ink is the most economical and the most 
ricar.Jadvertiser and the American publisher. It covers 
favoritism. The man who has a two-line classified 
a yearly contract. There are no exchange deals of 
actual cash, and no man has ever offered money 
d that appears as reading matter is inserted without 


agezine of character, one that has a story worth telling 
) mgre effective medium than Printers’ Inx. It deserves 
asis of merit and nothing else. While spasmodic 
results, it is a fact that no good proposition was 
bringing satisfactory returns. Not every publisher 





1ew}tory every time, may be just what is required in some 
y nied informing. 


r efilocal advertisers or business people, who ought to be 


\ 


espaid with me on the subject. 
-Thé Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 10 Spruce St., New York, 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers, 


wenn 

t@ Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price. two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months, inadvance. On receipt of five dollars 
four paid subscriptions, sent in at one time, will 
be put down for one year each and a larger nu:n- 
ber at the same rate. Five cents acopy. Three 


type plates it is always 

numbers, if wanted in lo’ 

= such cases the charge will be five dollars a 
undred. manne 


ADVERTISING RATES . 
Advertisements 2 cents a line, pea 





rl measure, 


16 lines to the inch (3); 200 lines to ychepe ge ($40). 
or specified jon selected by the adver- 
, if gran’ a douple price is demanded. 

On time con e last copy is repeated 
when new cu fails to ‘come tohand one week 
in advance o: of publication. 

wa by the month, quarter or year, may 

Rodiscoatinned at ‘the pleasure, of the advertiser, 
and used paid for pro rata. 

Two lines adver taken. Six 





words make a line. 

am" appearing as reading matter is in- 

All [Ptemente must be handed in one 
week in advan 

Advertisers to “the amount of $10 are entitled 
to a free subscription for one year, if demanded. 


_cocoownmn—r"" 
CuHares J. ZInGG, 
Editor and Manager. 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears.50-62 Ludgate Hill,EC 


NEW YORK, JULY 5, 1905. _ 


PRINTERS’ INK is absolutely 
an independent journal, con- 
nected in no way whatever with 
any advertising agency, selling 
its advertising space only for 
cash, and standing entirely upon 
its merits as a news medium 
for advertisers and an educative 
force in the advertising field. 

















DEATH OF S. C. BECKWITH. 


From injuries received in the 
railroad wreck on the Lake Shore 
at Mentor, O., June 21, Samuel 
Corner Beckwith, widely known 
throughout advertising and pub- 
lishing circles, was injured so 
badly that he died soon after be- 
ing taken from the debris. Mr. 
Beckwith was fifty years old and 
in the past twenty years had 
been one of the foremost figures 
among the special agents of New 
York. 

The body of Mr. Beckwith was 
brought to New York City on 
Saturday, June 24, on the private 
car of General Superintendent 
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Storrs of the Lake Shore Railroad 
and laid at rest the next day at 
Woodlawn Cemetery. 

Of all the special agents doing 
an active business in the Eastern 
field at the time of his death Mr. 
Beckwith was the senior in period 
of service. No other represented 
so large a list of papers as he did. 
No other held his papers by a 
stronger tie of good service, fully 
recognized—fully appreciated. No 
other had a larger list of adver- 
tisers who relied upon his advice, 
trusted him and adhered to him 
season after season, year after 
year. No other worked so in- 





dustriously, so : ee so per- 
sistently, so successfully. No other 
lived a life more precisely within 
the lines that mark the moral, 
the domestic, the efficient, the 
thoroughly excellent man. No 
other would take more pains to 
gratify the wishes or even the 
whims of his patrons and friends; 
and if he had any enemies at all 
they were ethereal creations that 
might be heard of but never could 
be produced for _ identification. 
Some people have envied him for 
his uniform good luck and the 
great success he achieved in his 
chosen field of labor, and, if there 
were loop-holes in his armor 
might be willing to point them 
out, but the supposed loop-holes, 
on investigation, were always 
found to be fully protected; and 
so uniform was his courtesy and 
good nature that everyone who 
learned to know him well and 
thoroughly always grew to con- 
sider him with an affectionate and 
respectful regard. He greeted 
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every one with a smile. Had no 
ill words for any one; but could 
and would discover and express 
the good points of a friend or an 
advertising medium in words that 
always carried conviction to the 
hearer. In the death of Samuel 
C. Beckwith the guild of the 
Special Agents has lost its most 
conspicuous member, and has re- 
maining not one more deserving. 

The editor of Printers’ INK 
feels that he has lost a friend and 
helper. Many were the good 
things he said—behind his back. 
His praise was valued because it 
was as sincere as it was compe- 
tent. 

Mr. Beckwith took much in- 
terest in the Little Schoolmaster, 
being one of its most attentive 
and analyzing pupils. For years 
he would come into the office at 
noon on Saturdays to obtain an 
advance copy, the characteristic 
smile on his countenance and a 
light overcoat on his arm. When 
the copy was handed to him he 
would thank for the favor in a 
manner as if a great service had 
been rendered him, And then on 
Monday or Tuesday following he 
would ring up on the ‘phone and 
say, “I just wanted to express my 
appreciation of the current issue 
of your paper. You are really 
doing good work and I do want 
to say so to you.” 

We shall hear his cheery voice 
no more; we shall behold his 
kindly face no longer—but ll 
those who had the good fortune 
to know him are conscious of the 
truth that a ray of sunshine came 
to them whenever he was near. 

His life work ended altogether 
too early, but Samuel Corner 
Beckwith secured a sweet and 
sacred place in the memory of his 
friends. 





AN excellent thirty-two page 
descriptive booklet is issued for 
municipal advertising purposes by 
the Chamber of Commerce, Chi- 
co, Cal. It is conservative in its 
statements, and about matters re- 
lating to possibilities for farming, 
fruit-growing, etc. in that town 
and its environs, is very replete in 
its figures, 
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RETAIL advertising has had per- 
haps as much to do with the de- 
velopment of our industries as the 
protective tariff, and its effect has 
been to expand every line of trade 
and business, and to stimulate ad- 
vertising where it was not dream- 
ed of before. 





SAvINGs bank advertising should 
not consist of a list of the direc- 
tors in the local paper or a card 
in a church calendar and picnic 
programme. Carry out, rather, a 
definite policy of publicity, man- 
fully tell the people who you are, 
where you are, and what you 
can do for them. 





ADVERTISING, in the retail field, 
brings inquiries and customers, 
but the dealer’s consummate skill, 
tact, and kindly consideration are 
the influences which must be 
brought to bear on the undecided 
purchaser. He must supply the 
psychological effect that the 
printed ad lacks. 





THE merchant who expects 
good results by mail from an ad- 
writer should take him into his 
confidence, and give him a great 
deal of information that it would 
not be advisable to tell the public. 
The adwriter should have the 
same inside knowledge that an 
attorney demands in conducting a 
lawsuit, 





SUCCESSFUL orators state that 
they pick out some one in their 
audience and address their re- 
marks to him. That is the way to 
write ads. Select some customer 
and tell him, in imagination, all 
about the article you have to offer, 
then write it down quickly—it 
will be a good ad and have the 
right ring to it. 





THERE is a constant demand for 
novel, original and striking ideas 
in real estate advertising, as many 
brokers are using the styles of 
publicity that have been in use 
for years, for lack of better ma- 
terial, and the agent as well as 
his employees, should strive to be 
original in their methods if they 
would reach the front ranks of 
the business, 
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Tue Ben B. Hampton Co., 7 
West 22d street, New York, is 
sending out orders for La Prefer- 
encia Cigar Advertising to news- 
papers in the Central West and 
North West. 





The greatest harm that has ever 
befallen advertising as an honest 
business force—is the practice of 
swapping space. In this pernicious 
process somebody is always out- 
witted—premeditatedly, 

Ci 9s et. 


Tue Daily Telegraph, Sheffield, 
England, claims to have been the 
first of the daily papers in pro- 
vincial England. London had no 
penny daily when it was estab- 
lished. Recently the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the Telegraph’s pub- 
lication was observed with a sou- 
venir volume devoted to its his- 
tory. 


NEW HOME FOR PROVI- 
VIDENCE “JOURNAL.” 


The Providence Journal, which 
has been published in Rhode Isl- 
and since 1820, has removed 
from the building which it has 
occupied since 1890 into a new 
structure being erected for its 
use and not yet completed, but 
which, it claims, will be unexcel- 
led by any newspaper building in 
the East, save only that of the 
New York Times, The Journal is 
now printed on a new and im- 
proved press and looks neater 
than ever, 





Two attachments for $24,209 
and $5,000 have been obtained in 
New York against the Liquozone 
Company of Chicago, Ill. One is 
on an assigned claim from the 
Cumberland Manufacturing Com- 
pany for alleged breach of con- 
tract, for glass bottles, which the 
Liquozone Company refused to 
accept. The other is for $5,000 
in favor of Ignatius V. S. Stan- 
islaus on a claim for a reward 
which the company advertised re- 
garding the contents of its medi-- 
cine. The attachment was dis- 
oat by the company giving a 

n ° 
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WE think a great deal of 
Printers’ INK and would not do 
without it—Piedmont Furniture 
Co., Statesville, N. C., June 20, 
1905. 


A SPECIAL advertising service, 
similar to that given by the 
American Machinist, has been es- 
tablished by the Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, Boston. Copy prepara- 
tion will be in charge of Everit B. 
Terhune, and a branch office has 
been opened in Chicago. 








AN INTERESTING PICTURE 
FEATURE. 


The Detroit. Journal has been 
running daily for some time a 
series of snapshots taken upon the 
streets of that city, each showing 
a person or group of persons. 

own as “Unpremeditated 
Poses,” a dollar is paid to each 
person who applies to the Journal 
office within a week after his or 
her picture is thus published. The 
feature has aroused wide interest. 





THe Ben B. Hampton Com- 
pany, 7 West 22d st., New York 
City, has secured a judgment for 
advertising service against the 
Crani-Tonic Hair Food Company, 
648 Broadway, same city, for 
$1,149. Mr. Booth of the Bro- 
monia Company, another medi- 
cine concern in bankruptcy, is 
now with the Crani-Tonic Hair 
Food Company. The Crani-Tonic 
advertising is placed by the J. 
Walter Thompson Agency, 4! 
West 34th st., this city. 





STATISTICAL. 

Figures from the census, with 
an article from Printers’ INK of 
March 15, 1905, on the occupa- 
tions of persons in the United 
States and their relation to ad- 
vertising, have been made the 
central theme of a pointed book- 
let from the Sawyer Trio. Water- 
ville, Maine, demonstrating the 
worth of mail order papers to 
reach nearly eleven million per- 
sons on the farms who are 
touched as a whole by no other 
class of publications, 














PRINTERS’ INK, 
BOOTH GETS GRAND RAP- 
IDS DAILY. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
* has increased its page width from 
seven to eight columns, making it 
uniform with the New York 
World, and is now printed on a 
new Goss octuple press with 
96,000 capacity. Other improve- 
ments make this paper thoroughly 
up-to-date in mechanical facilities, 
Additions to the plant have been 
made necessary by increased ad- 
vertising patronage. 


The Grand Rapids Herald, 
which was recently sold by 
Eugene D. Conger, has become 
the property of a new company of 
which Ralph H. Booth is presi- 
dent and chief stockholder. Mr. 
Booth is publisher of the Detroit 
Tribune, and was formerly editor 
and publisher of the Chicago 
Journal. Willis Hale Turner will 
be general manager of the Herald. 


THE LOVING CUP PRESENTED TO MR. THOMAS BALMER AT THE CAFE MARTIN ON JUNE 


17, BY THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


IT IS AN EXQUISITE SPECIMEN OF THE 


SILVERSMITH’S ART, EXECUTED BY TIFFANY OF NEW YORK CITY, 
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A CORRESPONDENT writes that he 
has for sale bound volumes of 
Printers’ INK from 1888 to 1897 
and would dispose of them for a 
price. 





The best merchandise made 
does not sell itself. The adman 
must anticipate the why of the 
customer’s needs—he must know 
how and where to find the void in 
the public and then proceed to 
prove that that void can best be 
filled by the goods he is advertis- 
ing. This is the quality which 
tells. 


WHEN a certain amount is to 
be devoted to foreign advertise- 
ments, why not use as much care 
in seeing that you get good re- 
sults from it as you do from the 
rest of your appropriation? You 
do not hesitate to pay a good sal- 
ary to your adwriter—you feel 
that it is necessary. Then why 
not see that this high-class work 
is effectively reproduced in the 
other languages? 











A NEW IDEA IN HOME 
BANKS. 


The home banks which have 
been used by so many financial 
institutions as a basis for savings 
advertising are being improved in 
various ways. A _ new style of 
savings receptacle, offered 
through newspaper advertising 
_ by the State Savings Bank, De- 

troit, has a registering device 
which indicates all amounts 
placed in it, showing the total 
up to $10 on an indicator. 





Tue publishers of Peck’s Buy- 
ers’ Index, New York, which is 
issued monthly in alternate English 
and Spanish editions, have a list 
of 23,000 names of foreign buyers 
of American products, according to 
a folder they send out. This list 
is kept by the card system, each 
card bearing not only the name of 
a foreign buyer, but a catalogue of 
the goods he purchases. The cards 
are in three colors, signifying 
large, small and very small buyers, 
The addresses on the cards show 
111 different countries and 1,786 
different cities, 
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_A SPECIAL issue of the Adver- 
tising World, London, dated June, 
deals with advertising and pub- 
lishing matters in the North of 
England, describing the various 
papers, advertising agencies, out- 
door advertising facilities, etc. It 
should be of interest to anyone 
considering a. campaign in the 
British provinces. 


DESTROYED MAIL. 


Printers’ INK received mail 
which was caught in the Mentor, 
Ohio, railroad accident of June 21. 
The letters are practically de- 
stroyed by fire. Correspondents 
who have reason to believe their 
mail was on the ill-fated train are 
asked to send duplicates of their 
correspondence. 














A suMPTUoUSLyY made _ booklet, 
with a frontispiece in Maxfield 
Parrish’s manner and _ several 
clear diagrams, shows the land- 
scape gardening scheme of Pres- 
idio Terrace, a fine new residence 
district near San Francisco, con- 
tr Iled by Baldwin & Howell, that 
city. A beautiful piece of adver- 
— matter for a beautiful sub- 
urb, 





IN BOSTON. 


During the month of May, 1905, 
the Boston Globe printed forty 
thousand nine hundred and seven- 
teen paid want advertisements, 
many thousands more than ap- 
peared in any other Boston news- 
paper. The Little Schoolmaster 
has often asserted that the want 
ad mediums are the papers closest 
to the heart of the people. 

HANDLED FROM NEW 
YORK. 

The management of advertising 
for the Record of Christian Work, 
East Northfield, Mass., has been 
placed-in the hands of Kimball & 
Patterson, the religious paper spe- 
cial agents, Temple Court, New 
York, and 87 Washington street, 
Chicago. This monthly now 
claims an edition of 25,000, and 
its advertising rate was advanced 
to twelve and a half cents a line 
July 1, 
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thumbnail booklet 
of Norwich, 


A LITTLE t 
from the Bulletin, 
Conn., is excellent so far as it 


goes. It gives a complete sched- 
ule of circulation for 1904, with 
daily averages, maximum and 
minimum editions, but neglects to 
tell very much about its commun- 
ity. As a piece of literature for 
local advertisers it is pertinent, 
but in the general field more in- 
formation would have been advis- 
able. 





A GOOD VACATION BOOK- 
LET. 


“Summer Tours,” a booklet of 
vest-pocket size, issued by the De- 
troit & Cleveland Navigation Co., 
Detroit, gives not only the time 
tables and routes of sixteen trips 
about the Great Lakes between 
Buffalo and Mackinac Island, but 
also shows fares from starting 
and intermediate points, with ap- 
proximate cost of meals and 
berths. In other words it has 
just the information that most 
vacation booklets lack, and ought 
to show up strong when put in 
competition with priceless travel 
literature in a feader’s hands. 
The printing is excellent, its com- 
bination of black and red being 
especially praiseworthy. 


MAIL-ORDER PAPER FOR 
BANK DEPOSITS. 


The June issue of the Metro- 
politan and Rural Home, the New 
York mail-order monthly, was 
selected as the medium for “try- 
ing out” an advertisement of the 
Citizens’ Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, offering four 
per cent interest on mail deposits. 
The Metropolitan and Rural 
Home bears a figure rating of 
400,000 copies for 1904 in Rowell’s 
Directory, and was selected by 
the Bailey-Terry agency, Cleve- 
land. to make a test of the mail- 
order papers. Theorists have 
often charged that they would be 
inefficient for bank advertising. 
Results are still doubtful, but it 
is said that if the ad shows a 
satisfactory return this bank will 
enter the mail-order field on a 
large scale, 
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WE are more than gratified 
with the results of our order for 
sixty subscriptions to PriNTErs’ 
Ink that we ordered some time 
ago for the benefit of our clients.— 
E. R. Blaine, Secretary Blaine- 
Thompson Advertising Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O., June 24, 1905. 





THE LATEST ADDITION TO 
THE STAR GALAXY. 





The Philadelphia Press sought 
and obtained the Guarantee Star 
to be affixed to its rating in the 
1906 issue of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory. The certi- 
ficate was issued June 27, 1905. 
The Press is the third paper, so 
far, that possesses the Gold Marks 
(00), is represented in the Roll 
of Honor and is now also dis- 
tinguished by the Guarantee Star. 
The two others are the Washing- 
ton, D. C., Evening Star (00), 
and the Columbia, S. C., State 
(©). There are a few others, 
who could rank as high if they 
obtained the Guarantee Star, one 
of them is the Milwaukee Even- 
ing Wisconsin (@®). 


SPHINX CLUB, LONDON. 


“What Medium Should an Ad- 
vertiser Prefer?” was the subject 
of discussion at the May dinner of 
the Sphinx Club, at the Hotel 
Cecil, London. Good natured 
comparisons, backed by figures 
that were cleverly handled, were 
made between daily papers and 
magazines by advocates for each 
medium. Among the speakers 
were Roy Somerville; Mr. Ac- 
land, of W. H. Smith & Son; Mr. 
Howe, of the Times; C. Riving- 
ton Shill, of World’s Work and 
Play; John E. Glass, of the Jron- 
monger; George W. Capel, rail- 
way street advertising department 
W. H. Smith & Son; John Hart, 
billposting; W. H. Lever, Life- 
buoy Soap; Mostyn Pigot and 
others. The proceedings are re- 
ported in full in the June Adver- 
tising World, London, 
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CLEVELAND “LEADER” 
CHANGES HANDS. 


Medill McCormick, publisher of 
the Chicago Tribune, announces 
that he has secured control of the 
Cleveland Leader, and states that 
it will be his purpose to make it 
the best newspaper in Ohio. In 
politics it will remain republican- 
independent, but holding itself 
free to criticize any candidate or 
measure. The Leader is one of 
the oldest newspapers in its city, 
dating from 1847. 





THE publisher, the circulation 
manager and the business man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Bulletin 
are agreed that the Roll of Honor 
has rendered their paper a valu- 
able and tangible service. It is 
the old story: No good publica- 
tion ever advertised in PRINTERS’ 
INK, systematically, without re- 
ceiving ample returns for the 
investment. Printers’ INK has 
not made the Bulletin the success- 
ful evening paper which it is to- 
day, but Printers’ INK had its 
share in the now accomplished 
fact; and the ones who know it, 
say so. 


AD CLUB IN PARIS. 


An advertising organization 
called the Dinner Club was form- 
ed in Paris some time ago. Ata 
recent dinner the following were 
present: Messrs, Alexandre (De 
Plas and Alexandre Agency, 
Bouet (Lyon Republican et Petit 
Phare), R. Carré (Pall Mall Ga- 
zette), Debroas (Catholic Press), 
De Plas (De Plas and Alexandre 
Agency), D. A. Hémet (La 
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THE JULY MAGAZINES. 

The summary of the July maga- 
zines will appear in PRINTERS’ 
INK next week. 





THE page advertisement of the 
George Ethridge Company appearing 
in this issue of PRINTERS’ INK is 
noteworthy for the wise suggestion 
contained in it, viz.: to prepare things 
when there is plenty of time, Nothing 
is more important than the preparation 
of copy ahead of the time when it is 
needed, Inactivity and laziness dur- 
ing the summer months appear to be 
a condition of course in some busi- 
nesses, and wherever it is tolerated to 
exist business and business spirit 
become actually duller than they 
ought to be. 


GOOD HOTEL ADVER- 
TISING. 


_Some of the best hotel adver- 
tising that has ever appeared in 
American magazines is that of the 
Hotel Cecil, London, which has 
marked the opening and progress 
of the tourist season this year. 
Americans commonly have the 
impression that English and Con- 
tinental hotels are neither com- 
fortable nor reasonable in price. 
This impression the Hotel Cecil 
has tried to dispel so far as it is 
concerned by printing plain infor- 
mation and plainer prices. The 
following ad from the July maga- 
zines is a specimen of its public- 
ity: 

You will find home comforts, home 
luxuries, quiet, convenience, reasonable 
charge at the Hotel Cecil—Europe’s 
largest and finest hotel. Standing in 
the heart of London, within a few 
hundred yards of the best theaters and 
places of amusement, only a _ twenty- 
five cent cab fare from almost all the 





° aa A laces you will want to see in London 
Publicite), Inmans (Mirror of frself, the Cecil is the ideal place for 
Fashion), Lexcellent (Juven’s American family parties who want to 


Publications), Muller (Lyon Re- 
publican et Petit Phare), Parizot 
(Revue Marne), Rousselle (Com- 
mercial and Industrial Advertis- 
ing Agency), Thiallier (Progres 
de Lyon). The constitution of 
the club, so far as it has been 
settled, is much on the same lines 
as that of the Sphinx Club of 
London. The objects are defined 
as those of promoting fraternal 
feelings in the business and of de- 
fending its interests. 


see London—and for men of affairs 
who wish to be within reach of the 
city, without being too far from the 
center of social activities, 

You can obtain a room in the Hotel 


Cecil from $1.25 per day, light and 
attendance included; in Table d’Hote 
Room, Breakfast from 60 _ cents; 


Luncheon from 85 cents; Dinner, $1.25; 
or as elaborate a repast as you please 
in the restaurant a la carte, 

For particulars and descriptive, il- 
PA booklet, containing informa- 
tion about amusements and places of 
interest in London, address: — 
Cecil Bureau, 915 Temple Court, New 
York City. 











NEVER say anything in your ad- 
vertising which you cannot prove 
or back up. People will soon 
learn whether your advertising 
statements are reliable or not. It’s 
remarkable how quickly the pub- 
lic discovers insincerity in adver- 
" tising. 





C. F. Remincton has severed 
his connection with the E. H. 
Clarke advertising agency, Chica- 
go, and is organizing a copper 
mining company in Wyoming, of 
which he will be president and 
general manager. Mr. Remington 
was formerly advertising manager 
of the Detroit Journal. 





CARE OF WOMEN DEPOSI- 
TORS HAS PAID. 


The Fifth Avenue Bank, at 
Fifth avenue and 44th street, New 
York, is now paying dividends at 
a rate of 220 per cent yearly. Its 
stock is worth $3,700 a share, 
against $100 a few years ago. 
Only the stock of the Chemical 
National, at $4,350, is more val- 
uable. According to the New 
York Telegram, this bank’s suc- 
cess has been due to the attention 
it gives to women depositors, and 
a large business has been built 
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up in the residence district among 
women, though the bank pays no 
interest whatever on deposits, It 
is very rarely that one sees a man 
patron there, but the main banking 
room is nearly always crowded 
with women. Every possible at- 
tention is shown them and every 
clerk is supposed to know the 
name of every woman patron and 
be able to address her by name 
instead of as “Miss” or “Madam.” 
There are large parlors and re- 
ception rooms for women, with 
maids in attendance, and if a 
woman does not care to go to 
the tellers window there are 
messengers at her bidding. In 
the basement are safe deposit 
boxes, and the same attention is 
shown the women there as in the 
banking rooms, 

“Not only are the sixty em- 
ployees trained Chesterfields, they 
are also trained bankers. Hun- 
dreds of boys, many of them sons 
of bankers, are constantly waiting 
their chances of getting into the 
Fifth Avenue. Compensation is 
not considered. It is the training 
they are after, for most of the 
large downtown banks are always 
ready to take men from the Fifth 
Avenue and pay them high sal- 
aries. 











Dictated FIFA, 


Wr. Chas. J. Zingg, Manager, 


Glew. Moss June 22, 1905. 


. 





10 Spruce St., New York City. 


Dear Sir:- * 


Enclosed find check for $10 for which please send me 1905 


@dition of Rowell's American Newspaper Directory. 


Yours truly, 





Frank J.. Erskine 
Advertising Manager. 
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ADVERTISING PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC LENSES. 


Behind the photographic lens 
advertising of Bausch & Lomb,-of 
Rochester, N. Y., familiar in lead- 
ing magazines, is rather a com- 
plex problem. The public in the 
last fifteen years has learned to 
pay good prices for cameras, but 
has accepted even the best on the 
“You push the button, we do the 
rest” principle. Camera adver- 
tising has been done along the 
line of giving the purchaser as 
little to think about as possible, 
frankly avoiding the immense 
technicalities of the photographic 
art. Least of all has anything 
been said about lenses. Upon the 
heels of this camera demand 
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‘An early newspaper advertisement 





Bausch & Lomb have started an 
independent propaganda to sell 
lenses of the highest grade. To 
the man who purchases a $30 
camera this firm says, in  sub- 
stance, “Throw away the lens on 
that instrument altogether and 
buy one from us that will cost 
you another $30, or even more.” 
Making such a proposal, it would 
seem to be necessary to give the 
“very best reasons why a Bausch 
& Lomb lens should be added to 
an already costly apparatus. 
the complexities of lenses, run- 
ning directly into optics and ma- 
thematics as they do, preclude any 
very great technical arguments in 
this advertising. Therefore, the 
firm has relied chiefly on general 
arguments, and upon making its 


Yet $60 
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name stand for excellence in 
lenses the country over. With 
this proposition, difficult as it is, 
a very gratifying success has been 
achieved in general publicity. 
The leading point of attack with 
this proposition is through the 
photographic dealer. It is said 
that in days when the art of 
amateur photography was new 
and the photographic trade jour- 
nals far from secure in financial 
standing, Bausch & Lomb adver- 
tised liberally with them to build 
up a medium between the house 
and the retailer. This advertising 
has steadily been backed by edu- 
cational work to acquaint dealers 
with the complexities of lenses, 
and a fine feeling of mutuality has 
been established between the 
house and its trade. This spirit 
had a culmination not long ago in 
a convention of dealers at 
Rochester, about 100 heads of 
prominent photographic houses 
throughout the country visiting 
the firm’s plant as its guests. Two 
days were given up to a study of 
lens-making in the factories, to 
lectures on optics and lens theory, 
and to talks on ways of selling 
better and better grades of lenses. 
The history of this firm, which 
recently celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary with both the founders 
living, is an interesting story of a 
manufacturing development that 
has gone along hand in hand with 
advertising. Early in the fifties a 
young German spectacle maker, 
J. J. Bausch, arrived in Rochester 
and went to work at the wood- 
turner’s trade because most of the 
spectacles used in this country 
then came from abroad. Glasses 
were donned only by elderly peo- 
ple. Through an accident he lost 
two fingers of one hand, and this 
led him to set up a small spec- 
tacle business in Rochester. Henry 
Lomb, also a German emigrant, 
joined him in the enterprise, his 
in money making him the 
capitalist of the firm. Soon the 
two partners began to grind their 
own lenses and to advertise in the 
Rochester papers. Their early copy 
dealt with the value of scientifi- 
cally ground lenses, and was in- 
tended to dethrone the spectacle 











peddlar, then secure in his posi- 
tion. In the possession of the 
firm to-day are handbills which 
were distributed by Mr. Lomb in 
person, and these were held in 
such high regard that upon the 
bottom was printed the request, 
“Please preserve this circular 
until called for.” A second visit 
was always for the purpose of 
gathering these advertisements 
for use again. 

Mr. Lomb went to the front 
during the Civil War, and his pay 
was sent back regularly to help 
keep the young business a-going. 





Buying a Camera? 
What. 







Successful Pictures 
depend on the Lens and Shutter used. 
Cameras are usually fitted with the ordi- 

ry mses simply because many 
have not yet learned the value of 


Bausch 2 Lomb 
Plastigmat Lens 


which when fitted with the VODUTE Shutter 
makes the camera ready for every kind of picture 
from a portrait to an express tr: from a draw- 
ing room to a mountain peak, {We will send 
you the proof upon request. ALL MAKERS 
supply Plastigmat and Volute on their Cam- 
eras If You Specify Them When Ordering. 


Bausch 4 Lomb Optical Co. 


Rochester, N. Y.. 
New York Boston Chicago 
















After the war closed Bausch & 
Lomb introduced eye-glass frames 
made of vulcanite, supplanting 
horn, and upon this novelty, with 
wide advertising, the fortunes of 
the- house were founded. Micro- 
scopes were very costly in those 
days and nobody had ever ad- 
vocated their use in public schools. 
The firm perfected instruments 
moderate in price and introduced 
them for school use by advertis- 
ing. To-day its microscope trade 
extends all over the world. A 
little later, in the seventies, young 
George Eastman, a Rochester lad, 
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came to Bausch & Lomb for a 
lens for a portable camera, and 
presently the Kodak was born. 
From that time until the present 
Bausch & Lomb have made all the 
Kodak lenses. The house is to- 
day not only the largest in the 
world in its line, but one of the 
highest in scientific standing, 
The advertising of lenses under 
the firm name began in 1895. For 
several years the new departure 
looked somewhat dubious, as 
camera manufacturers opposed the 
idea of selling with their instru- 


ments a lens bearing another 
manufacturer’s name. This idea 
of advertising something that 


could only be sold as an adjunct 
of another advertised article is 
probably unique in the annals of 
publicity. By persistently empha- 
sizing the wide demands made 
upon a lens for portable cameras, 
however, demonstrating that only 
the best would be equal to making 
a portrait, an interior view, a 
picture with a wide field and a 
150th-second snap shot of a horse 
race, the advertising has been 
made highly profitable. More is 
done by this house, it is said, to 
help the dealer sell goods than by 
any other in its tndustry, and by 
this stimulation through the trade, 
together with the distribution of 
catalogues and educational litera- 
ture to the general public through 
wide magazine advertising, a vast 
business has been founded, 





“THE YOUNGSTOWN VINDICATOR.” 
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THE WAY THEY DO IT IN 
MILWAUKEE. 


In Printers’ INK for May 17, 
1905, appeared an article, “A Big 
Outlet for Advertised Shoes,” 
dealing with some apparent short- 
comings in present methods of 
shoe advertising. The point was 
made that advertised shoes do not 
reach the department stores, and 
thereby lose a great advantage in 
distribution. 

In connection with shoe adver- 
tising the Cramer-Krasselt adver- 
tising agency, Milwaukee, calls at- 
tention to some copy that has re- 
sulted, they say, in building up 
a shoe trade second to none in 
that city. The firm of Caspari & 
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CASPARI & VIRMOND 
63 WISCONSIN STREET, e 


and 
“WE FIT ALL. FEET.” 
AT THE BRIDOR 
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retail shoe advertising, the gen- 
eral idea, or thought, endeavored 
to be conveyed upon the minds 
of the readers has invariably been 
along the same line, namely—‘We 
sell the best,’ ‘The largest stock,’ 
‘The newest styles,’ ‘Courteous at- 
tention,’ etc. etc. These points 
are all good enough for a sole 
dealer in a village or where com- 
petition does not exist, but, in 
large cities where competition is 
keen and practical, originality ap- 
preciated by thousands, it be- 
hooves the dealer to advertise dif- 
ferently. His copy must be new 
in thought, have a ring of hon- 
esty running through it, be easy 
to understand and above all prac- 
tical. Back of all this must be 





Which Is Your Foot? 


Thies Feet Nas Aiwaye This Poot tes Always 
Wer Fitting Shoes. Boo a-Pee 
Nees the Portece foes. af. 





“WE FIT ALL FEET” 


CASPARI & VIRMOND 


@2 Wisconsin Btrect At phe Oriags 
(Oat or corte fer oar beck “BHOR ERNEB.” 





CALL OR WRITE FoR OUR Box “svn sense.” 
Virmond has been in _ business 
only a year and a half. Their lo- 
cation is downtown, but not bet- 
ter than that of a dozen other re- 
tail shoe dealers. Says the agency: 

“The average amount of persua- 
sion was necessary to induce them 
to put their advertising into the 
hands of an agency. Their con- 
tract was nothing more than a 
verbal understanding, it being 
agreed that if profitable results 
were not perceptible within one 
and a half months from date of 
first insertion of copy, all connec- 
tions should cease. 

“It must be understood 
while display and manner 


that 
of 


wording: have been vastly differ- 
ent throughout the many years of 





the ability of proprietors and 
clerks to ‘back up’ all arguments 
used in the advertising, 

“Very few clerks (not five per 
cent.) intelligently understand the 
fitting of shoes. A_ practical 
knowledge of feet is absolutely 
necessary to be able to fit shoes to 
the feet properly. For this lack 
of knowledge the public has been 
made to suffer. Corns, bunions, 
flat feet, ingrowing toenails, dis- 
located joints and similar results 
adorn the feet of the masses. 

“Thoroughly appreciating the 
existing conditions and after much 
thought and study on the part of 
all concerned, the agency conclud- 
ed to prepare a style of copy along 
the lines of the accompanying spec- 
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imens. This copy is six inches, 
double column, running once a 
week in two dailies. 

“The object sought is to leave 
an impression upon the minds of 
the people that this particular shoe 
company does understand the con- 
struction of the human foot; its 
delicate curves and tender bones, 
and consequently can fit all feet 
regardless of their shape or de- 
formities. Being able to tell a 
man or a woman all about his or 
her feet; being able to tell them 
of the pains and aches that they 
actually experience; being able to 
tell them why they should wear 
a high arched shoe or perhaps a 
low heel shoe, or why they should 
wear a shoe comfortably broad in 


A Tender, Growing Child’s 
Foot Should Be Fitted 
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CALL OR WRITE POR QUR BOOK, “SHOE SENSE.” 
the tip—this ability appeals to the 
man or woman. It is instructive 
—it makes them feel that you 
know your business. It tells them 
better than words that you handle 
the best, and will treat them fair 
and square. The salesmen as well 
as the proprietors have made a 
careful study of the human foot, 
consequently are able to cope with 
the conditions of anyone entering 
their store. While this style of 
copy has had a tendency to at- 
tract ‘hard to please’ customers, 
it has nevertheless brought hun- 
dreds of profitable customers into 
the store. A ‘hard to please’ cus- 
tomer once pleased will do won- 
ders towards pushing the proposi- 
tion of the merchant who has 








pleased him. 

please always.’ 
—__+or—_—— 

HOW ONE BANK GOT STARTED. 


Mr. Dunne of the Chicago Evening 
Post said to me one time: ‘There’s 
such and such a bank doing a good 
conservative business along the old 
lines. They have never advertised— 
don’t think they ever will, but I’d 
like to have them. Can we get up a 
scheme that will appeal to them?’ 

I knew that everything had to go 
before the president, and that he was 
a gentleman of the old school. and 
what we would term crusty or grouchy, 
and that no solicitor could get his nose 
behind his private office door. We 
a series of twenty-four illustrat- 
ed ads—wrote them— them set up, 
and then hunted up one of the young- 
er, enterprising members of the board 
of directors and told him that some 
bank was going to buy that series of 
ads and run them; asked him if he did 
not want his bank to be the one; 
him take the ads home, look them 
over; they apealed to him and he 
thought they would appeal to the pub- 
lic, and frankly told us so when we 
saw him a few days afterward. 

We told him that he was about the 
only member of the board that could 
ge nme nineteenth century methods; 
that he was the one that held prac- 
tically the future of the bank in the 
hollow of his hand. It was up to him 
to say whether his bank should plod 
along in the same old way or reach 
out for business according to modern 
methods; that he could further the 
plan and in the end would receive 
credit for any increase in business the 
bank would secure from the result of 
his enterprise. The scheme went 
through; was not profitable on the 
start, but they stuck to it, and now 
they advertise in three papers and are 
doing a much larger business.—Ralph 
B. Peck, in the Circulation Manager. 

a 


THEATER PERIODICALS. 


New York has no less than five 
weekly papers intended for free dis- 
tribution to the patrons of the theater 
by which it is published. This makes 
no record of the innumerable press 
sheets sent out, but applies only to 
bona fide weekly papers. 

The press agent no longer finds it 
ov to have his items printed by the 
daily papers. His notes must have an 
actual news value for the general 
reader. The weekly bulletin is the 
result. : 

One of the most active press agents 
said the other day that it was almost 
impossible to secure the insertion of 
pure fiction in the New York news- 
papers.—Sun. 

—_+o+ 


A RECENT catalogue from the Carter’s 
Ink Co., Boston, shows this concern’s 
extensive line of inks and novelties in 
natural colors, making a handsome dis- 
lay of goods that would not have 
ooked so attractive in half-tone il- 
lustration. 


It pays to try to 
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A PALMIST’S VIEWS ON 
ADVERTISING. 


Every Sunday, and only on 
Sunday, in the New York Herald, 
and only in the New York Her- 
ald, the following advertisement 
or one similar to it appears under 
the classification of Business Per- 
sonals—announcements for which 
the Herald charges at the rate of 
one dollar a line: 








Business Personals. 
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1 PALMIST FLETCHER, 








WORLD RENOWNED. 
YOUR HAND REVEALS YOU. 

“x you dg business gd or in coms 

= ma anges, will save youree! 
a troubled hour by cousuiting a HER, 
ppiness in home life, disagreements, — 

rages, loveand divorce, all that comes und 

srsonal affairs; hecan help you about ill health. 

journeys, lawsuits, whom to trust; how to gua: 
against enemies, develop La power, is com- 
rebended at a glance. There are two pathsin 
Fite; by knowing which to choose mistakes are 
— FLET' 


0 

of rare ability, deep insight and unfail- 

ng judgment. He sees you as you = and shows 

you how to accomplish your =. as 

thousands attest. Florence Marrya' — 

<an ETCHER saved me serious mistakes. He is 

marvel among men.” ee pated = 4 

all doubt and bring the most sceptical face 

pelailda anintuitional power that has baffled 

the wise men of the world. 
This is FLETCHER’S 19th season in town. 
35 WEST 42D ST. 
Daily, rn —— sda ae te — ~— aaa Evenings. 


No fortune ee or pi tl property. 





Curious to know if such adver- 
tisements paid and believing that 
a palmist’s views on advertising 
might possess at least the element 
of interest a Printers’ INK re- 
porter visited Mr. Fletcher and 
stated the object of his errand. 

“I have been asked to give ad- 
vice on a great variety of sub- 
jects in my time,” said Mr. 
Fletcher, “but this, to the best of 
my recollection, is the first time 
that my opinion on the subject 
of advertising has been sought. 
So far as my personal experience 
as an advertiser goes I have rea- 
son to be entirely satisfied with 
the results obtained. My news- 
paper advertising is limited to the 
Sunday Herald in New York City 
and to a few papers in near-by 
towns, papers whose readers are 
likely to frequently visit New 
York. My announcements appear 
also in all the New York theater 
and I use booklets 
Of 


programmes, 
and circulars to some extent. 
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my total appropriation—no, I’d 
rather not state the amount of it 
—the Herald receives about one- 
half.” 

“You use no other newspaper 
in New York?” 

“None—no other is so well 
adapted to my line of business.” 

“And yet the Herald is read by 
a very intelligent class of people.” 

Mr. Fletcher smiled at the scep- 
ticism revealed by my remark. 
“The Herald is read by a very 
intelligent class of people,” he 
said, “and by a well-to-do class 
of people—that is why I use it. 
Intelligent, well-to-do people are 
the only kind that I can hope to 
do business with. If a man isn’t 
intelligent I can’t convince him 
that there is anything in palmis- 
try; if he isn’t well-to-do he can’t 
afford to pay the price I charge. 
There are many people who take 
no stock in palmistry, just as 
there are people who don’t believe 
in advertising, but if the sceptic is 
an intelligent man he can be con- 
vinced by proof. If you are fa- 
miliar with my advertisements 
you will have noticed that. I dis- 
tinctly state that I am not a 
fortune-teller or a finder of lost 
property. I claim to do only what 
I can do—what I have done. 1 
make no appeal in my advertise- 
ments to the superstitious or the 
ignorant. Intelligent men and 
women—not necessarily those who 
believe in palmistry but those who 
are broad-minded enough to be 
open to conviction—are the people 
I try to reach. That is why I use 
the Herald,” 

“Do you write your own ad- 
vertisements, Mr. Fletcher?” 

“Oh, yes, all of them. I would 
not like to entrust that task to any- 
one else. Heretofore I have made 
all advertising contracts myself, 
as well, but I have recently ar- 
ranged with Mr. Frank Seaman’s 
agency to attend to the placing 
of my advertising in the future. 
Next winter I expect to establish 
a school of palmistry—a corre- 
spondence school—and my adver- 
tising appropriation will then be 
largely increased. | Newspapers 
and magazines throughout the 
country will be used, and I would 














be utterly unable to attend to all 
the details of the advertising my- 
self. But I shall continue to 
write my own advertisements as 
heretofore. Palmistry is a subject 
that one must understand thor- 
oughly in order to write intelli- 
gently about it. I know just what 
I want to say in my advertise- 
ments and how much to say, and 
—what is equally important—what 
not to say. It would be easy for ‘ 
one less familiar with the subject 
to say too much. Palmists, I 
know, are not generally credited 
with a leaning towards conserva- 
tism in their statements but, per- 
sonally, I believe that any adver- 
tiser is unwise who exaggerates 
his own abilities or the virtues 
of the thing advertised. I real- 
ize, of course, that to some the 


mildest of claims concerning 
palmistry will seem to be a gross 
exaggeration, but it is usually 


wise and certainly more just never 
to form an opinion about any 
subject without ‘having first 


carefully investigated it. My cor- 
respondence school will, I hope, 
do something towards dissemi- 


nating a wider knowledge of the 
true scope of palmistry. There 
will always be scoffers, of course. 
Many people, and some physicians 
among them, do not even to-day 
believe in vaccination, although 
its efficacy would seem to be so 
clearly established as to Ieave no 
room for doubt. So with palmis- 
try; there will always be some 
who will refuse to be convinced, 
but there are a great many that 
do believe in it and a great many 
more who, in order to be con- 
vinced. ask only that the advocate 
of palmisty shall prove his asser- 
tions, and that any reputable 
palmist is willing and able to do. 
Advertising alone will not con- 
vince an unbeliever, but assertions 
repeated again and again will 
lead him at last to doubt whether 
his doubts, themselves, are well 
founded ; and when the reader is 
moved to investigate for himself 
the merits of the thing advertised 
the advertising, in my opinion, has 
accomplished all that can be rea- 
sonably expected of it.” 

In the course of our conversa- 
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tion Mr. Fletcher mentioned a 
curious rule that exists in the 


office of the Heratd. Last year 
the Herald printed a Sunday 
story giving readings of President 
Roosevelt’s hand by _ various 
palmists to whom a print of the 
hand was submitted without any 
information as to whose hand it 
was. One palmist described it as 
a “bad hand;” another said: 

‘Laziness is stamped in a marked 
degree in this palm;” but Mr. 
Fletcher’s reading contained sev- 
eral statements that fairly indi- 
cated some of the President’s 
well-known characteristics: After 
the story had appeared in the 
news columns of the Herald Mr. 
Fletcher wished to reproduce por- 
tions of it in his advertisement, 
in the Herald, but he was inform- 
ed that though he might re-print 
what the Herald had said he 
would not be allowed to state in 
his advertisement that the Her- 
ald had said it. Later I called on 
Mr. Gillam, advertising manager 
of the Herald and asked if any 
such rule existed in the Herald 
office. 

“I would not call it a rule,” 
said Mr. Gillam, “the Herald has 
no rules, but there is a practice 
which prevents Herald advertisers 
from crediting to this paper ex- 
tracts from the Herald’s news 
columns. Exceptions are some- 
times made but only after the copy 
has been submitted to me. A state- 
ment made in a news story may 
or may not represent the opinion 
of the paper in which the news- 
story appears. Some safeguard 
is needed to prevent quotations 
that would not truly express the 
Herald’s opinions; hence the prac- 
tice of not allowing advertisers 
to credit statements to the Herald 
except by express permission. 
But it is not a rule—the Herald 
has no rules; Mr. Bennett has 
said so himself.” 





Tue long arm of good adver- 
tising will reach the trade that’s 
needed to make your business 


grow. 
+O 


Tue ad that makes the reader 
think is the ad that hits home. 
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UNADVERTISED INDUS- 
TRIES. 


AMERICAN CHEESE, 
By Frank L. Blanchard. 


In a former article I called at- 
tention to the fact that there are 
in the United States several large 
and important wunadvertised in- 
dustries whose products are cap- 
able of profitable exploitation in 
the magazines and daily news- 
papers. In support of this state- 
ment I presented some interesting 
data upon the macaroni industry, 
which has been enormously devel- 
oped within the last few years, 
and showed what might be done 
to increase the popularity of that 
article of food. 

Although 25,000,000 pounds of 
macaroni are annually produced 
in this country the volume of 
business does not begin to com- 
pare with that of the cheese in- 
dustry. According to the census 
of 1900 the 3,871 factories in the 
United States produced that year 
281,972,324 pounds of cheese 
valued at $26,519,829. The fac- 
tories of New York State alone 
made 90,006,802 pounds in 1902. 

In spite of the magnitude of the 
business an advertisement of any 
brand of cheese rarely ever ap- 
pears in the public press. As far 
as the public’s knowledge is con- 
cerned the product of one fac- 
tory is just as good as that of 
another, and yet, as a matter of 
fact, there is a wide difference. 

The manufacturers of Ameri- 
can cheese—and by American 
cheese is meant the ordinary kind 
bought at the grocers—have made 
no attempt to create a demand for 
trademarked _ products. They 
have seemingly neglected to em- 
ploy printers’ ink to establish the 
reputation of their several brands 
of cheese and thus increase their 
own profits. American cheese 
made of rich milk, properly cured 
and sold in attractive packages has 
always been a popular article of 
food. It can be found in every 
town and city in the United 
States. 

Since there is such a strong 
demand for American cheese it 
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goes without saying that the 
manufacturer who produces a 
first-class brand, and who first 
comes forward and advertises it 
in an intelligent manner, cannot 
fail to establish his goods in the 
public favor. 

Foreign brands of cheese have 
a large sale in this country and 
their popularity is rapidly increas- 
ing, but it was not so very long 
ago that outside of New York, 
New Orleans and possibly Phila- 
delphia, it was impossible to buy 
imported cheese of any kind. At 
present such cheese may be found 
in all the principal and in many 
of the smaller cities in the United 
States. 

Two facts explain its popular- 
ity—the tremendous growth of our 
foreign population through im- 
migration, and the great in- 
crease in the number of Ameri- 
cans who travel abroad every 
year. It is quite natural that the 
Italian should prefer the Parme- 
san and Roman cheeses to all 
others when he comes here to 
live; that the Frenchman should 
like best the Brie, the Camembert 
or the Roquefort; or that the 
German should consider Gruyere, 
or Limburger, or Muenster unsur- 
passed; or that the Englishman 
should want Cheshire, Cheddar 
or Gloucester cheese. 

To meet the demand for these 
varieties of cheese, merchants im- 
ported them in large quantities, 
but the prices they had to charge 
were so high that the average 
workman did not feel that he 
could afford to gratify his taste 
at such a strain on his purse. It 
was at this stage that the Ameri- 
can cheese makers awoke to their 
opportunity “Why not make the 
cheeses these foreigners like so 
well right here in America,” they 
asked, “and then open a new 
avenue of industry which cannot 
fail to be profitable to us?” 

They decided to make the at- 
tempt. They went abroad and 
visited the several centers of the 
cheese industry in Switzerland, 
in France, in Germany, and in 
Holland. They engaged cheese 
makers in each of these countries 
and brought them to this coun- 
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try. Then the work of experi- 
menting was begun. Conditions 
were different here than they 
were abroad, and it took many 
months and even years of dili- 
gent toil to produce cheese that 
sufficiently approached in quality 
- the imported to create for them a 
demand of a substantial character, 

To-day millions of pounds of 
domestic brands of foreign cheese 
are made in America. New 
York, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois 
and Pennsylvania are the centers 
of the industry, but New York 
takes the lead with an annual 
product of 90,006,802 pounds, 
Wisconsin standing second, with 
77,748,680 pounds. The cheese is 
of such a high quality that the 
thousands of people who are eat- 
ing it and enjoying its rich flavor 
do not know that they are con- 
suming domestic and not imported 
cheese. 

Some of these brands are equal 
to and cannot be told from the 
genuine foreign made article ex- 
cept by experts. The manufactur- 
ers claim that the domestic brand 
is equal in every respect to the 
foreign made product. 

New York State dairies in 1902 
produced 4,531,932 pounds of Lim- 
burger. The largest manufact- 
urer and dealer in the State is 
David Karlen of Boonville, N. Y., 
who owns or controls thirty large 


factories, mostly in Oneida 
County. 
Swiss cheese is produced in 


New York State, in Wisconsin 
and in Ohio. The domestic brand 
differs from the foreign in three 
particulars—size, flavor and in the 
size of the holes it contains. The 
imported cheese owes its peculiar 
flavor to the grass upon. which the 
cows feed in the valley of the 
Emmenthal, high up in the Alps. 
Our own cheese makers have 
tried to produce the flavor but 
without complete success. Just 
why the holes are smaller in the 
domestic cheese no one seems 
able to explain. But even if the 
domestic differs from the import- 
ed in these several particulars, it 
is, nevertheless, rich, wholesome 


and palatable, and most people 
cannot tell the difference, 
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Brie cheese, perhaps the most 
popular of after dinner cheeses, 
had its origin in France. It is 
made of milk enriched by cream 
and like Camembert has found a 
great sale in the United States. 
Large quantities of both are im- 
ported annually but the domestic 
cheese makers have succeeded in 
producing such fine imitations, if 
such they may be called, that the 
sale of the latter now exceeds the 
former. 

The domestic cheese makers 
have so perfected the process for 
manufacturing these two brands 
of foreign cheese, that their prod- 
ucts are being sold to experienced 
consumers as the imported article 
and the latter do not know the 
difference. One of the most suc- 
cessful makers of American Brie 
and Camembert cheese is Julien 
du Pare of Sidney, N. Y., whose 
“Fromagerie de L’Etoile” is well 
known to the trade. Du Parc 
learned the trade of cheese maker 
in France, where he still owns a 
factory. When he came to Amer- 
ica a few years ago he at once 
took up the manufacture of the 
foreign brands of cheese with 
which his name had long been 
associated. He found a_ ready 
market for his product and _ his 
success led other cheese makers 
to follow his example. In 1902 
du Parc made 19,572 pounds of 
cheese of which 4,872 were Brie 
and 14,700 Camembert. The 
largest manufacturer of Brie 
cheese in America is said to be 
F, X. Baumert & Co., of Ant- 
werp, N. Y., whose annual prod- 
uct exceeds 300,000 pounds, and 
the next largest John Blumers of 
Harford, N. Y., who turns out 
123,000 pounds. 

Thus far all attempts to make 
good Roquefort cheese in the 
United States have been failures. 
The genuine comes from. the 
dairies of Roquefort in the South 
of France and is made from pure 
sheep’s milk which is said to be 
the richest of all milk in cream 
and nourishment. 

Although our cheese makers 
have not yet been able to produce 
a satisfactory imitation of Roque- 
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fort they are still experimenting 
and may in time be successful. 

Such is the present condition of 
the domestic production of popu- 
lar brands of foreign cheese. 
Enough has already been said in 
this article to show that the time 
may have come when our local 
cheese makers need no longer hide 
their light under a bushel as the 
quality of their product compares 
favorably with the best that is 
made abroad. 

Here is an industry that has a 
great future before it in the 
United States. The use of foreign 
brands of cheese is bound to in- 
crease rapidly from year to year. 
The manufacturers who will make 
the most money in the business 
will be those who make a judi- 
cious use of printers ink. They 
only need to make known their 
brands to secure for them great 
popularity. 

Their first efforts should be di- 
rected to disabusing the public 
mind of the idea that these 
cheeses are “imitations.” People, 
as a rule, steer clear of imitations 
—they don’t want them. If they 
purchase them under false repre- 
sentations for the genuine ar- 
ticles and find they have been de- 
ceived they will never afterward 
be caught in the same trap. These 
cheeses are not imitations; they 
are the real article, made after the 
same processes as are employed 
abroad. They are an American 
and not a foreign product and are 
capable of winning favor on their 
own merit. 

When the public is made to un- 
derstand these facts through ar- 
ticles and advertisements printed 
in the daily newspapers and in the 
magazines the popularity of the 
domestic brands will be greatly 
increased. 

The next step to be taken by 
the cheese-makers is to adopt a 
trademark and place it upon every 
package sent out from their fac- 
tories. Let the trademark stand 
for high quality and uniform char- 
acter of the product. Then let 
the public know about it in intelli- 
gently written ads. Discuss the 
whole cheese question in a con- 
vincing manner, Lay stress on 


the fact that a sea voyage does 
not improve poor cheese wherever 
it is made, and that a foreign 
stamp is not always an indication 
of high quality. 

——_+9>—_——_ 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 
AS IT MIGHT BE DONE, 


The abolition of civil war and in- 
ternational strife, which in the last 
analysis are due, of course, to mis- 
understanding and ignorance, seems at 
present the noblest aim to which the 
advertiser may aspire. A heavily 
leaded statement by the Mikado, in the 
Russian newspapers, _presentin his 
case in a manner moderate and con- 
ciliatory, as though he were the head 
of a railway company and Russia a 
nation of angry commuters, might have 
revented war. <A six-inch ad in the 

ndon Times giving the German Em- 
peror’s reasons for the necessity 
of increasing the German navy would 
do away with periodical eruptions of 
hostility in both countries. No one 
can say what effect might not be 
produced by the frequent appearance 
in the Grazhdanin or the Novoye 
Vremya of the following appeal, prom- 
inently featured: “For all ills of the 
body politic, for national disaffection, 
revolutionary disturbances, and dy- 
nastic anemia, use ‘“Zemstvo.” In- 
deed, such is the spirit of toleration 
which animates the science of adver- 
tising that the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic party might be permitted to state 
its case in small type | the broad bor- 
ders of Trepoff’s official proclamations, 
or on the white sides, even, of the 
Red Cross ambulances clearing the 
streets on the evening of January 22. 
—N. Y. Post. 


—_———o— 


It {s seldom that Printers’ Inx re- 
ceives so handsome a circular as the 
one issued by the John _ Schroeder 
Lumber Co., ilwaukee, Wis., adver- 
tising “Steel-Polished Perfection” 
hardwood flooring. On the outside 
fold, just underneath the words “When 
the Carpenter Drives the Last Nail,” 
is a beautifully executed half-tone il- 
lustrating a carpenter’s work-box. On 
an inner fold is the trademark of the 
flooring advertised. Inside are equally 
elegant half-tones showing the flooring 
boards as delivered from a truck into 
a handsome house, two carpenters lay- 
ing a floor, and the fine po'ish on the 
finished floor in an adjoining room. 
The argument of the circular empha 
sizes the economy of paying a slightly 
ogee price for flooring, which because 
of careful manufacture is exceptionally 
easy to lay and requires little or no 
eevomgy | when laid; and a testimonial 
letter from a customer is reproduced 
as confirmation of these claims. There 
are three printings on a heavy, coated, 
egg-shell paper, the type running over 
the vignettes on the half-tones, and 
the general effect is so artistic that 
even one without interest in flooring 
drops the circular into the waste basket 
reluctantly. 
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(Observations of the Exchange Editor. 





MONTGOMERY, Ala. 


The Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser 
is a prosperous looking paper. The 
copy before me carries no advertising 
on the front page, and makes an ex- 
cellent showing of both local and for- 
eign business inside, so arranged that 
neither class detracts in the least from 
the other. It appears every morning, 
Sunday included, and also has a week- 
ly issue on Friday. The publishers 
statements to Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory show an increase from 
year to year; the daily, from an av- 
erage of 7,785 copies in 1900 to 11,489 
in 1904; and the weekly. from 9,631 
in 1900 to 16,209 in 1904. The Ad- 
vertiser also has the gold marks (OO) 
the Directory symbol of quality. 


DETROIT, Mich. 


Of Detroit’s nine dailies, six of which 
are evening papers the Journal ranks 
second in point of circulation, accord- 
ing to the 1905 issue of Rowell’s Di- 
rectory, with an average issue of 
60,384 for 1904; and the publishers 
take space to say that the actual net 
daily sworn circulation for that year, 
deducting all exchanges, samples, spoil- 
ed, unsold and employees’ copies, was 
57,865. In its June 22 issue the pop- 
ularity of the Journal is attested by 
nearly a page of ‘‘want” ads, and 
many large space display ads with a 
great and pleasing variety of typo- 
graphy. Conspicuous among the good 
ads are those of The English Woolen 
Mills Co.; Wright, Kay & Co,; Traver- 
Bird Co.; Grinnell Bros.; The Cable 
Piano Co.; Pardridge & Blackwell and 
Owen & Co. 


GALVESTON, Tex. 


Neither of Galveston’s dailies, the 
News (morning) or the Tribune (even- 
ing) was inclined to inform the editor 
of the 1905 Directory what its average 
issue had been for 1904. In fact, the 
News, though distinguished by the 
Gold Marks (@©) awarded to those 
papers, which are valued more by ad- 
vertisers for quality of circulation than 
for the mere number of copies printed, 
never has made a statement in accord- 
ance with the Directory requirements, 
but is accorded an “H” rating, or ex- 
ceeding 2,250 for 1904. The Tribune, 
on the contrary, has made statements 
every year, with two exceptions, since 
1895, showing for 1903 an_ average 
daily issue of 4,947 copies. The state- 
ment for 1904 failed to cover the 
issues for a full year and the editor 
of the Directory felt obliged to affix 
the letter rating “‘G,’”’ which still ac- 
cords that paper a circulation exceed- 
ing 4,000. A copy of the Tribune 
dated June 20 indicates a very satis- 
factory volume of advertising, about 
equally divided between local and 
foreign business, with a generous 


“want” ad patronage. 





WASHINGTON, Pa. 


Few papers of its size make so good 
a showing of local business as the 
Washington Reporter, published every 
evening, except Sunday, at Washing- 
ton, Pa. he ads are well written 
and attractively displayed and _ pros- 
perity is quite apparent. It is, there- 
fore, the more regrettable that, after 
makin circulation statements to 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Direc- 
tory showing a substantial yearly in- 
crease from 2,700 in 1896 to 5,857 in 
1902, and only 160 copies less in 1903, 
no statement was made covering 1904, 
and the Directory editor is forced to 
‘believe that a letter rating which 
stands for “exceeding 4,000” is now 
more nearly correct than the figures 
contained in the last signed statement. 


BUTTE, Mont. 


The Butte Evening News, being less 
than a year old when the 1905 issue 
of the Directory went to press, could 
not make a circulation statement cover- 
ing a year’s issue, but could and did 
take a half-page ad in the Rowell book 
to say that its circulation was 9,820 
daily and to print a guarantee of the 
largest circulation in Butte—6,oo0, The 
News is a promising youngster, already 
bearing the ear-marks of prosperity, 
and it is expected to make a very 
creditable account of itself in the next, 
the 1906, issue of the Directory, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


That Buffalo’s big advertisers think 
well of the Evening Times is clearly 
shown by a glance through the June 
22 issue of that paper—Victor & Co., 
E. Klein Co., Siegrist & Fraley, 
Walbridge’s, Weed Co., Bing & 
Nathan, J. M. Wilkinson & Co., The 
Kleinhaus Co., H. Mildrum Co., 
The Sweeney Co., The Liberty Co., 
J. N. Adam & Co.. Berger’s; Adam, 
Mildrum & Anderson Co.; The Messer- 
smith Stores, Household Outfitting Co., 
and Wm. Hengerer Co., all are repre- 
sented in spaces ranging from about 
10 inches double column to more than 
half a page, and —" in the ag- 
gregate a big volume of local business, 
without its page and a half of “want” 
ads. Of Buffalo’s eight evening pa- 
pers, the Times stands second in cir- 
culation, with an average daily issue 
for 1904 of 48,582 as stated to the 
1905 Directory, the Evening News 
taking first place with a Guaranteed 
Star average of 88,457 copies for the 
same period. The Commercial (© ©) 
(evening), and the Morning Express 
(© ©), Buffalo’s Gold Mark or “qual- 
ity” papers, both declined to furnish 
the —— with a statement cover- 
ing 1904. he Commercial is rated 
“F,” or exceeding 7,500, while the 
Express is accorded a “C” rating, 
which stands for exceeding 20,000, 
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A YOUNG OLD-TIMER, 


The New York Clipper was first 
published in February, 1853, 

Never leaving the ands of. its pres- 
ent owners, it been issued every 
week ever since. 

Other publications that flourished be- 
fore the Civil War—the New York 
Ledger, the Sunday Mercury, the 
Spirit of the Times, The Continent 
(ail of which, excepting the Ledger, 
were, to a large extent theatrical pub- 
lications), have passed away. 

The Clipper is an instance of the 
survival of the fitttest. 

It grown stronger, and its in- 
fluence more powerful, with every year 
of its life. 

The founder of the New York 
Clipper was Frank Queen—one of the 

“grand old men” of the publishing 
world, in the middie of the last 
century. 

Frank Queen was of the truest type 
of American manhood. “Old-timers” 
delight in telling how many of the 
unfortunates of the profession had 
cause to bless the generous and un- 
assuming goodness of this man, so 
faithfu‘ly their friend, 

The present management of the Clip- 
per is proud to follow, as closely as 
modern conditions will allow, not only 
the principles, but the business meth- 

of its founder. 

One of Frank Queen’s traits, which 
has been perpetuated, was his belief in 
spot cash dealing. The  Clipper’s 
founder never kept a set of books, but 
paid currency down for every bit of 
material he purchased. 

To-day the Clipper allows no ac- 
count against it to run over Sunday, 
but cleans up each week’s indebtedness 
as it goes.—Booklet from N. Y. 
Clipper. 





Advertisements. 


All advertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost 
twenty cents a line for each insertion, $10.40 a 
line per year. Five per cent discount may be 

ded if —_ for in advance of yubli- 

cation and ten percent on yearly contract 

id ap oo A tn advance of first publication. 

and cuts Be | be used without 

extra J nay but if a specified tion. is 

asked for an advertisement, and granted, 
double price w ill be demanded. 


WANTS. NTS. 


sls HE sworn average daily circulation of the 
Hornelisville, N. Y., MORNING Times for the 
past 10 months is 4,369 copies. 


V 7 ANTED—Salesmen to handle our line of 
Aaveran Bornes and Badges. Comm. 
8T. LO’ SUTTON CO., St. aie, Mo. 


‘THE eee of the New York World. 

morning edition, exceeds tuat of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more t! 
100,000 copies per day. 


Posttions open, for competent a md 

workers in all departments. Write for 

bookie FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN'S EX- 
HANGE, 368 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


EWSPAPER WANTED--Experienced news- 

paper man, editor, desires to purchase 
small daily and ane wee” newspaper in one of the 
— Address “* PAPER,” care Print- 


WaAntED A young man to assist in the pre- 
Paration ~ f advertising copy fora yo 
anical journal of high sanding. 


State age, 
perience an Address “ ASSiST- 
ANT,” care of ters’ ae, New York, 





PRINTERS’ INK 


Oncaea TYPE—A Cyclopedia of Every” 
Information for the — Printer Adver- 

tising } a aT gk ‘typewise”: 64 pp., 50c. postpaid; 
ag’ts w . 4.8, CARNELL, 1b Nassau St... N.Y, 


YW ANTED-Adrertnne m manager for branch 

ffice of a large trade and technical jour- 
nal; office established and Jay —= for many 
years. Must be experienced. % lass man, 
‘Address “A. B.,” care of Printers’ ink, New York. 


| fe sovenTees and mail-order dealer 

ead THE WESTERN MONTHLY, an ad- 
vertiser’s vba Ring Largest circulation of any 
advertising journal in America. Sample copy 
free. THK WESTERN MONTHLY, 815 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Y YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the classified col- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the busivess journal for 
advertisers, published weekly at 10 Spruce St., 
New York. Such advertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per line, six wordsto the line. PRINT- 
ERS’ INK is the best school for advertiscrs, and it 
reaches every week more employing advertisers 
than any other publication in the United States. 


te NG—Wanted y young man as assist- 
it in the advertising department of a 

large yah Fn concern in New York City. 
Must be experienced in preparing ads for T. 
Journals.making up printers’ copy fc cr catalogues 
and other printed matter, proof-reading, etc. 
A man experienced in handling a large detailed 
correspondence ———. ai! good ——- 
aare ty d ting vote i ort. 

ress in own handwri ting e, experi - 
, - a Wd required, Pi, 








ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qual- 
ify for reaay positions at $20 a week and ae to 
write for free copy of ~ 4 new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate filis $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500, The best 
Siting adwriter in New York owes his suc- 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mand exceeds muy 
GEORGE H. POWELL. Advertising and Busi- 
ness Expert, 1467 Temple Court, New York. 


TO ADVERTISING 
SOLICITORS. 


We have an opening in 
several districts in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, New Jersey 
and Maryland for an adver 
tising solicitor whose time is 
not wholly occupied by his 
present work. To such a 
man, who is a good solicitor, 
and who can devote five or 
six hours each week to our 
work, we have a proposition 
to offer by which he can be- 
come the publisher of a local 
paper. 

We require no investment 
of capital. Address ‘‘ PRO- 
POSITION,” care of Printers’ 
Ink. 
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WANTED. 


Working foreman for job de- 
partment of up-State newspaper. 
Must be good systematizer and 
able to do artistic composition. 
Union man; $1,000. HAPGOODS, 
309 Broadway, New York City. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


DESIRES NEW CONNECTION. 


Now in sole charge of one of best-equipped 
advertising departments in U. S., emplo — 1g 
people. Twenty years *in the busi- 
ness; experienced from the ground up in all 
things pertaining to selling — through ad- 
vertising. Thoroughly fami with technical 
details, allied trades (printing. commercial art, 
cut-making, photography), also agency work, 
geeemene. etc., and accustomed to handling 

ig re know tt al, to those who 
pay e bills. Don’t know it all, but willing to 
learn—at my expense. Wil 1 make contract one 
or more age at $6,000 to start, and am amply 
P © show you where you wil £3 7 i 
money 4-4 with interest. Address 
care of Printers’ ink, 10 Spruce St., New vor.” 


—— +9) — 
COIN CARDS, 














© PER 1,000. Less tor more any printing. 
$3 ' THE COIN WRa a Detroit. Mieb. 
for $3. 10,000. Any ay 4 
1,000.cme Coin Mailer =. Ft. Madison, Is 
+o>—___— 
TIN BOXES. 





) te you have an attractive, ive, handy package you 
will sell mor ge pects and get better prices for 
them. Decorated tin boxes have a rich appear- 
ance, don’t break, are handy, and preserve the 
contents, You can buy in one-half gross lots and 
at very low prices, too. e are the folks who 
make the tin boxes for Cascarets, Huylers, Vase- 
line, Sanitol. Dr. Charles Flesh Food, New- vos 
and, in fact, for most of the “big guns.” But w 
pay, * just as much attention to the: ittle fellows.” 
ter send for our new illustrated ca' z- 
contains jots of valuable eh and is 
free. AMI. a _—"s —o i} 
Verona Street, Brookiyn, N. Y._ The largest 
maker of TIN BOXES ‘outside the rust. 


ILL USTRATORS. 


=4\A \ brainy | business neg 
ed \idea from the breezy west 






Introduce them in your 
“follow-up” and notice in- 
. Write on your office 
i and par 
ARD & DELAY, 
name of Illustrated Letters) 
40 Dearborn &t., Chieago, Ill. 











HOUSE-TO-HOUSE DISTRIBUTION. 


OLTON’S National House-to-House Distribut- 
r) ing Service enables advertisers to place 
their printed matter into the homes of the peo- 
ple residing in the rural districts, covering 
thousands of small towns, villages and hamlets, 
which are seidom covered thoroughly by any 
other line of advertising. Service is guaranteed; 
results are sure to be_ satisfactory, — 
during the warm months. Write now par- 


ticulars. 
WILL A. MOLTON. 
National Advertising Distributer, 
442 St. Ciair Street, 
. Cleveland, Ohio. 


—__+o>—__—_— 
CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


ee all we — cs prices = right. 

Sample sets and p pon reqney 

STANDARD INDEX CARD co NY. 
Rittenhouse Bldg., Phila. 
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DISTRIBUTING 


[Sp Braworme through the agency of the 
Bernard tor, Service in Ala., Ga., 
Miss., N. C. and 8S. C., was tested five years ago 
bya trial order for distribution in 62. Ga. towns 
by the Pinkham Medicine Co.; now their books 
are distributed semi-annually a — 
Southeast by the Bernard Agency You 

learn the particulars from CHAS. BERNARD, 
——_—_ +9 


, Ga, 
MAIL ORDER. 


AIL- CaDER CATALOGUES delivered di- 
rectly to and house- 
wife at postal or ine rates. Delive 
counted for. Names bk 
collected from each 
nished. (Indiana for 100) TINKHAM’S CEN- 
SUS BUREAU, Crown Point, Indiana. 


i Atonoge ADVERTISERS—Try house to 
house advertising; it wi!l pay you big. Our 
men will deliver your circusars and cata! ogues 
airect to the maii-order buyer. You can reach 
— who never see a paper of any description 
rom one year’s end to another. When once 
reached the rest is easy. We have reliable agents 
well located throughout the United States and 
Canada, and 4 a 4 position to mate ~p ee | 
matter in the of any d 
DISTRIBUTORS? DIRMOTORY will be sent free 
of charge to advertisers who desire to make con- 
tracts direct with the a. We guaran- 
tee good _service oy) pondence solicited. 
NATIONAL SeADVERTISING CU., 700 Vakland 
Bank Building, Chicago. 


Savap 





ee 
FOR SALE. 


I Ne 2 Course for $1. 1 have secured 

a number of sets of Lessons of the Mer- 

chants’ School of Advertising that I will sell at 
1 the set of 20 Lessons, A. E. EDGAR, Box 237 
indsor, Ontario. 


PATENTS. 
ILL ub patent on good washing machine 
or other i Good article or manufacture on 


royalty. UNGER, 423 Francis St., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNI- 
TIES. 





I fis is this way. 
I often offer magazines and trade papers 
At very attractive prices. 
Have some of that kind now 
At prices from $200 to $100,000 and up. 
But after all, if you intend 
Entering the periodical publishing business, 
The better way to proceed 
ls to advise me of your desires 
As nearly as you have formulated them, 
And let me help you study the question 
Of getting the best thing for you. 
Cost is important, but itis not all, 
Nor is it the most important. 
As a man would not buy a house lot 
Merely because it is nominally cheap, 
Neither would he buy some papersat any price. 
1 seek to satisfy my customers, 
And if 1 did not succeed, 
The big publisher would not repeatedly 
Buy through me. 
Periodical publishing is a good business, 
And never was there a better time than now 
Toenter upon it. 
1 am biased in favor of 
Selling you the best thing for you. 
And [ am in a position to know 
What is available and the values. 
Better call in or write. 
EMERSON P. HARRIS, 
Broker in Publishing Property, 
253 Broadway, New York, 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


Coonan AGENCY, 1 Madison Ave Lf 
Medical journal advertising ae, 


OLDEN GATE ADVERTISING CO., 3400-3402 
Sixteenth St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Ca &CO., Agvertiatn nts, 44 Broad 
t., N.Y. Private wi: res, n, Phila, ete. 


rpHe H. 1. IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Handles but one business of a kind. | 


CEDAR CHESTS. 


M OTH-PROOF ye dar Chests—Made of fragrant 
= : rand absolutely proof 
Send for booklet. 


ow. 
MEDMONT Ft FU RNEECRE CO., Statesville, N.C 
PREMIUMS, 
EILIABLE coods are trade builders. Bin we 





v _ Sands of 
hers and others from. ‘the foremost ao had 





925 Chestnut Street, Philadel 


ay ey = co. Ppeney 1895. Los 

Angeles, Californ: . New r, 

magazine, trade paper aiveviten. —_ 

IONEER ADVERTISING CO., Honolulu—Cos- 

—— population makes our six years’ 

perience valuable. Newspapers, billboards, 
my distributing, mailing lists. 

A LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad Street, N. Y. 
General Ad vertisiag Saonte. Established 
Chicago. Bosto' ladelphia. Advertis- 

S of all finds placed in every part of the world. 


ge — SWASEY, San Francisco— 
west of Chicago; employ 60 

people; save alverd rtisers by advising g judiciously 
newspapers, billboards, walls. cars, distributing. 


| i surprising how much can be done in Can- 
ada ona a few pap > _—_ — and a 


to best ad Mt correspond 
THe .._, TS ADVERTISING AGENC cy, 
Ltd., Montre 


PRINTERS. 
Write K. CARLETON, — 


and wholesale aeaiers in etme J and kindred 
lines, 500-page list pie illustrated catalogue, 
wri annually, issue now ready; free. 
8 F. MYERS CO.. 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 





POST CARDS. 


|: ye Ae soums s made from rom photogray hs of L Be- 
views, business buildings, etc. 
suitable een printing y-. cards. Also print 
st cards. Prices Phoneme furnished. 
TANDARD, 61 Ann st 


ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


DDRESSING MACHINES—No type used in 
the Wallace stencil addressing machine, A 

card index system of addressing used by the 

largest publishers throughout _ country. Send 

for circulars. We do address ceseagye Ng at low rates. 

WALLACK & CO., 29 Murray St., New York. 

1310 Pontiac Blig., 358 Dearborn St. ? Chicago, Il. 


NHE STANDARD AUTO ADDRESSER is a high 
speed addressing machine, run by motor or 

foot power. System embodies card index idea. 
Prints visibly; perforated card used errors im- 





RINTERS. 
Neb., for copyright lodge cut 
Coes —_ , booklets. circulars, adv. 
all kinds, Write for prices. THE 
BLAIR Pra. TOO! 514 Main St.. Cincinnati, O. 
+0 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
CENTS line for qpvettaing in THE 
10 JUNIO s 


K, Bethlehem, Pa. 
T= BrE, Danville, Va. mE preston Paper in 
field. Average ‘cire’n es low 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N.J. A 
postal card request will will bring sample copy. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE Circu- 
lation 17.500(@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 
HE EVANGEL. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Thirteenth year; 20c. agate line. 
NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive tne paper for one one year 
ROY, Ohio, has 6,000 6.000 people; 4,000 more live 
on its six rural routes, The RECORD, only 
daily, reaches 7,000 of them. Minimum rate, 4c. 
inch, net, plates; typesetting, 5c. inch. 
7. CHATTANOOGA PRESS. Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., 92.152 circulation guasen. 
roven; y readers. Best m 
pent for mail-order and general aaveniiatinn. 
~ 15 cents a line for eyed ads. Noproof, no 





PAPER. 
B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
= Beekman St.. New 
Coated papers a specialty = nae Perfect 
White for P high: grade catalog 


SPECIALIZED PUBLICATIONS. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,500 (©@). 253 Broadway, New York 





ADWRITING. 
IE oe S a OF ADVERTISING. 
Box 2312, Mass. 
PRINTING. 


Pee at reasonable prices. MERIT 
Bethlehem, 


operation simple. Correspondence so- 


licited. 
B. F. JOLINE & CO., 
123 Liberty St., New York, 
eS 2 
BOOKS. ” 
a Fo a PROTECT 72-p k mailed 
&A ACE "Patent and 
Frade’ aac , AES Wuckieeion. v.C 


Established 1869. 


—_+9+—___——_ 
ELECTROTYPERS. 


W E make the electrotypes for PRINTERS’ INK. 
We dothe a for some of the 

largest advertisers in the cou Write us for 
rices. WEBSTER, CRAWF OR ‘& CALDER 45 
se St., New York. 


—__+o+__—_ 
CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17.500(@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 





HALF-TONES. 


EWSPAPER HALF-T« — 

2x3, 75c.; 3x4, $1; 4x5, $1. 
 ameny gg whee of cash amcganaes the order. 
en 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO.. Knoxville, Tenn. 
FArz score or line productions, 10 square 

inches or smaller, delivered prepaid, 75c.; 
6 or more, 50c. each, Cash with order. All 
newspaper screens. Service day and —_— 
Write for circulars. Keferences . 
Philadelphia? eg engraver. Fb. O. Box 815, 


HELP WANTED—MALE. 


WANTED. 


Man under 35, experi- 
enced in estimating for three 
color printing; $900. HAP- 
GOODS, 309 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICITY. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,500 (@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 


—_+>>——_- 
DESIGNERS AND ILLUSTRATORS. 





ESIGNING, illustrating, a meng umi- 
nating, ergraving, lit. ogra phi ng, art 5a 
ing. TH KINSLEY DLO Bway, 


a 
MAILING MACHINES. 
"HE DICK MATCHLESS MAILER. lightest 
and quickest. Price $12. F. J. VALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont 8t., Buffalo, N. Y 
+>. 


SUPPLIES. 
D. WILSON PRINTING op CO., Limited, 
e of I7 Spruce 8t., New York . sell more mag- 
azine cut inks than any other ink bouse in the 


trade. 
Special prices to cash buyers. 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
| W. KENNEDY, 55 River Street, Chi- 
cago, writesadvertising—your way—his way. 


DVT. WRITING—nothivg more. 

Been at it 14 pears. 
JED SCARBORO, 

557a Halsey St.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 

. TO THE PROGRESSIV: 

If you L ane 9 in really vital 








in i 

nothing = commit you to nothing should Jou 
ask that they be sent you. Offcourse as new 
clients are'the constant |result of such oppor- 
tunities to show my unusualness in advertisi: 
matters I’m iconstantly looking for them. 
make circulars, folders, price-lists, catalogues, 
trade primers, circular letters, announcements, 
~~ Wy. cards, —— notices, newspaper, 





peri trade journal advertisemen " 
ete. ee —all of these with “ peculiarities” 0: 


No. roe FRANCIS I, MAULE, 402 Sansom St.,Phila. 





TRADE JOUR JOURNALS. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ ALERS’ MAGAZINR. Cireu- 
lation 17,500 (©©). 253 Broadway, New York. 
66 R42, ESTATE,” Amsterdam. N. ¥., ci 
ation 3.000, for real estate dealers and 
owners; $1 a year; names of buyers each month. 
——_—_ (6 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties, 25% com. 
3 samples, !0c. J.C. KENYON, Owego, N. Y. 


RITE forsample and price new combination 





G CU., Newark, N. J. 


Branches in all large cities. 


Color Barom eters. 
maiied in 6% envelope. 
1.000. includi: 

FINK & SUN, Mtn a 


FRANKLYN HOBBS 


EATER SHosi, 


FRANKLY HOBBS 


. xTHe CAXTON BLOCR 
“eee, CHICAGO, 6° 


The latest nov- 
elty. Can = 


rink. Ser Send dies for sample. le. 
—) yr st a Philadel 





AD/ERTISERS 
intial Red Stamps for book Wimsel/amd Hs Sea!” 
snd he will sond tbe stamps bach onthe book’ 





Will Use No Other 


Your inks have given splendid satisfaction and we will use 


no other in the future. 


“NEws,” Fort Pierce, Fla. 


Your ink was all right and we do not require any more at 
present, but shall get it from you when we need it. 





McManus & Co., Fredericton, N. B. 
Your inks were all O. K. and we will be glad at any time 
we can use anything in your line to give you the order. 
KEYSTONE PRINTING & Pus’G Co., Warren, Pa. 





Send for a copy of my price list and compare 
it with the prices charged by my competitors 


for inks on credit. You run no risk when send- 
ing me an order, for if the goods are not to 
your liking the money will be refunded along 
with the cost of transportation. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


17 Spruce Street, New York, 
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BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


Libby’s good things hardly have 
a good show in the quarter page 
magazine advertisement  repro- 
duced here and marked No. 1. 
The young woman with the bas- 
ket is almost entirely lost in her 
surroundings, although it is evi- 
dent, even in this poor reproduc- 
tion, that if she were given an op- 
portunity she would be quite 
pleasant to look upon. The at- 


COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM ] 


READERS OF PRINTERS’ INK WILL RECEIVE. FREE OF CHARGES 
CAITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART MATTER SENT TO MR. ETHRIDGE. 


33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 









treatment of this idea, as portray- 

ed in No. 2, is obviously a vast 

improvement, 
* 


* * 

Few people would like to confess 
that they remember the time when 
this Rough on Rats picture did 
not appear at stated intervals in 
the newspapers. Recently this 
advertisement has been treated to 
a coat of black insofar as the fig- 





Libby's Good Things add to Good Times 
; equal 





Your Grocer has them 
Sant Ove 2c cums aunty "Big sues of" cno World. 
Lsbby, McNeill & Libby, Chicage.. 


Nol 





No2 





tempt to introduce in this little 
advertisement the picnic scene, 
enclosed in the oval, was certainly 
ill-judged. It would have been 
bad judgment even in a full-page 
advertisement, for the reason that 
it is a picture in itself, and pos- 
sibly would have been a good il- 
lustration for this advertisement 
if used alone. In this combina- 
tion, however, it is a great many 
degrees worse than useless. The 


ures introduced are concerned, 
and it now makes its appearance 
with the further adornment of a 
black border. These are certainly 
remarkable innovations for an ad- 
vertiser so conservative as this 
one is. It is useless to say that 
this picture borders on the ri- 
diculous; that the drawing is 
crude and the advertisement, as a 
whole, belong to another period 
and has no business in the news- 
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In theory this 


papers of to-day. 
might be correct, but as a matter 
of fact it is foolish to suppose that 
an advertiser of many years’ ex- 
perience would go on year after 


vA 


if eo 


table Rat ‘Exterminator. 
egninet MICE, 


a 
aL 


Baw Gre emart, bat Bough on Bate test them. Equally efiective 


(eters iene eae 


“ROUGH ON ROACHES ROUGH ON BED BUGS 
‘(now poco). 1Be, Bc (uqexd sea-pomonre). 1Se, Ese 1 





BG Welle, Chemist, jereey City, MJ... 8 A 





Oheacion pace S 


year wasting thousands of dollars 
in good money in printing an ad- 
vertisement that did not bring 
satisfactory returns. This is one 
of the interesting survivals of the 
advertising of twenty or thirty 
years ago, and while the fact that 
it must pay is necessarily con- 
ceded, it does not follow that a 
good advertisement of an entirely 
different character would not pay 
better. 
* * * 

The judicious use of white space 

is always to be commended, but 


= 4 Leah? 
= |e 





e 












white space in the wrong place is 
simply so much waste. In this 
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trade paper advertisement of the 
Barrett Manufacturing Company 
there is a chunk of white space 
near the upper right-hand corner 
which does not belong there, and 
which, instead of being useful to 
the advertisement, causes a break 
in it which mars the effect of 
what would otherwise be a very 
good illustration. This picture 
looks as if it were made for some 
other purpose, and as if there were 
something left out of it which 
ought to be there in order to 
round it out and make a finished 
picture of it. The idea is all right, 
and although the execution is 
nothing remarkable it would have 
been entitled to favorable mention 
if it were not for this peculiarity. 
x * * 

Here is an Omo advertisement 
which is a little worse than pre- 
vious advertisements of this com- 
pany. As far as can be deter- . 
mined by the layman there are 
half a dozen different styles or 
grades of this article advertised 


The only Odorless and Perfect Dress Shicld made 
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or rather mentioned in this half- 
page ad. The whole thing is an 
excellent example of weakness—as 
flat, dull and uninviting, in ap- 
pearance at least, as anything 
could well be. Where little ar- 
ticles of this kind are advertised 
it is essential that some sort of an 
illustration or border design of 
some kind be introduced in order 
to ‘hold the thing together. This 
advertisement looks as if it had 
been diluted to an extent that 
makes it highly probable that it 
will run off the page. 


> 








“Our firm has acquired the Bonanza 
gold: mine.” 
“Why, that mine was worked out long 


‘0. 
“No; not yet. Two thousand ‘suckers’ 
have answered our ads.”—Judge, 
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A summer Suggestion 
To Manufacturers. 





Summer is an excellent time to prepare plans, 
designs, copy and plates for next year’s advertising. 
There is plenty of time to work out the right plan 
and make sure that every design and every piece of 
copy is as good as it can be made. 

If you put off the preparation of your advertis- 
ing until you are ready to use it the result is too 
likely to be ill-judged, disconnected and unworthy 
of your product. 

We are now preparing series of magazine and 
newspaper advertisements for next season for a 
number of leading American advertisers, and want 
more of this class of work. We have the very best 
of facilities, and if you entrust the preparation of a 
series of advertisements to us you will get— 

Plans and ideas of strength and originality. 

Artistic and beautifully executed drawings. 

And convincing copy that will sell goods. 

Why not take this matter up with us right away? 





THE GEORGE ETHRIDGE COMPANY, 


Thirty-three Union Square, New York City. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invitedto send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








Cuas, Kaurman_& Bros., — 
Makers of Men’s Fine Clothing, 
202-204 Market St., Chicago. 

Editor Ready Made Department: 

I am very desirous of receiving your 
comment and criticism on the inclosed 
copies, which are a series of advertise- 
ments we are placing for our dealers 
throughout the West, Northwest and 
Central States. As this copy represents 
my first attempt in this direction, I 
would highly appreciate your views on 
the strength of copy, and _ general 
make up. : 

I have endeavored as far as possible 
to make these clothing ads as attrac- 
tive, yet as simple as I could, 

ould be pleased to know if you 
think these ads will convince the reader 
that it is to his best interest to buy 
our clothing. ; ; 

Thanking you kindly for the attention 
I am sure you will give this copy, and 
assuring you that your criticisms wil 
be highly valued by me, I am 

Yours very truly, 
Gro. L. Lovutrs, 
Advertising Manager. 

The proof-sheet with this letter 
shows eight 5-inch triple-column 
ads of more than ordinary excel- 
lence in illustrations and display, 
the cut in each case occupying 
nearly half the space and showing 
one or two well-groomed young 
men, of a man and a woman, in 
easy, natural poses, that contrast 
strongly and most favorably with 
the “woodeny,” dummy-like fig- 
ures so commonly found in cloth- 
ing ads. Mr. Louis may well be 
satisfied with his first attempt and 
the dealer who sells the Kaufman 
line ought to be very glad of the 
assistance which this series of ads 
is sure to give him. 

The only suggestion I care to 
offer is that a few ads be added to 
the series, taking up and describ- 
ing in each the line that is offered 
at a certain price. I know, of 
course, that not every dealer 
handling the Kaufman line _will 
stock every number, but I believe 
that provision should be made in 
some way for advertising a cer- 
tain suit or line of suits at a cer- 
tain price, with details of fabric, 
and finish, making and_ color. 
Here are two of the Kaufman 
ads: 





THE FIRST IMPRESSION 


is the making or breaking of many a 
man both in business and society. 

When you stop to think that your 
head, hands and feet are the only por- 
tions of your body that are not covered 
by your suit, you will realize the im- 
portance of wearing good clothes at all 
times, 

If you wear the guaranteed, hand- 
tailored Kaufman Garment the first 
impression you create will always be 
friendly and favorable. 

The moderate price of these popular 
clothes, is one of their very strong 
features, 

The guarantee on each Kaufman 
Garment—satisfaction or your money 
back—is another item not to be over- 
looked. ‘ 

$10 to $25 


“CAMPUS TOGS” 


Swagger, Graceful Clothes For Young 
Men. 


These clothes have that snap and 
swing to them so eagerly sought for 
by the young fellows. 

They are fashioned in the very 
nobbiest, most exclusive styles, They 
have a character and individuality that 
stamps them as “something different 
from the other fellows.” 

Note the broad shoulder effect; note 
the graceful draping of the coat; note 
the loose, roomy trousers. 

When we state that these dressy 
clothes are tailored by the makers of 
the reliable Kaufman Garment you need 
no further guarantee as to style, fit 
and workmanship. 

We are showing these popular clothes 
in all the newest patterns of stripes, 
checks and fancy mixtures. 


$10 to $25 








A Plaintive and Far Reaching Cry for 
Help. 


Wanted—A Girl 


_ For weeks we have adver- 
tised and searched in vain 
for a girl to do general 
housework. Our children 
sick, and unless Mrrs. Wil- 
liams soon gets relief and 





rest she will be down. She 
must have help; will not 
some of our friends look 


about them for a girl? 
girl 12 to 15 years of age 
would be some help if older 
cannot be secured. Steady 
position, good wages, no 
washing. White or colored. 
Telephone 19. 


BRICE WILLIAMS. 
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Corz-OspornE CoMPANY. 
Advertising Service, 
Publishers of the Whitman Advertiser. 

WHITMAN, Mass. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

We inclose some specimen ads which 
we have written for our advertisers. 

Should you consider them worthy and 
feel that they will aid your readers 
kindly publish them, 

We owe considerable inspiration to 
our weekly perusal of Printers’ INK 
which is as much a fixture in our 
office as tae typewriter, 

Yours truly, 
Core-OsBorNnE Co. 

I believe that the three ads here 
reproduced are the best of the lot 
submitted with this letter, for 
while the others are good, they 
are too general in tone and in 
nearly every case lack the prices 
which are so essential in most 
retail advertising. It seems very 
probable that even the excellent 
ad_of Mr. Adams, as reproduced 
below, would have been strength- 
ened considerably if some idea 
had been given as to the cost of 
the service he offers. The Cole- 
Osborne Co. is certainly doing 
good work for advertisers who 
use its paper, the Whitman Ad- 
vertiser, Whitman, Mass., and is 
sure to reap the benefits that come 
to every publisher who, after sell- 
ing his space, helps the advertiser 
to make profitable use of it. 
The Whitman Advertiser is not 
catalogued in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory for 1905, 
from which I judge that it is 
either a new publication, less than 
one year old, or is not issued at 
regular intervals, I should like 
to see a copy occasionally if the 
ads just submitted are fair ex- 
amples of those which appear in 
other issues, 


I’M LOOKING FOR DULL LAWN 
MOWERS. 





Every one I get I take all apart, 
clean each piece thoroughly with kero- 
sene, and grind the cutting apparatus 
with my special machine. have re- 
cently added several improvements to 
this, so that I can now obtain results 
that have before been considered im- 
possible. When I get through with 
your mower it will-run as smooth as a 
watch and cut like a pair of shears. 
If you want my kind of work, drop me 
a postal. I’ll call for your machine, 
clean, grind and return it. 

LEWIS T. ADAMS, 


Whitman, Mass, 
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A SPECIAL BARGAIN FOR JUNE. 

On the four Mondays in June we 
shall give you two of our high-grade 
Cabinet Photos for only 50 cents. Come 
day or evening, the new light makes 
night like day. 

This reminds us that we are turn- 
ing out some beautiful work by the 
use of this light. Glad to show you 
specimens if you wil! call, 

Remember, 4 June Mondays, 2 
Photos 50 cents, day or evening. 

WHITMAN PHOTO STUDIO, 
Whitman, Mass, 


A GOOD TIMEKEEPER FOR $8.50. 
We're having quite a sale on this 
watch—it has proved eminently satis- 
factory to a great number of people 
who want a moderate priced time- 
keeper. It has all the appearance of 
a high-grade chronometer, and we will 
guarantee the works to be all right. 
Here are the details: 
Seven-jeweled American movement, 
2o-year gold-filled case, $8.50. 
e do all kinds of watch repairing. 

Jeweler—A. C. TUCKER—Optician 
South Avenue, Whitman, Mass. 


Nogales’ Notion of What Constitutes 
ood Advertising, as Shown By a 
Recent Copy of The Oasis, Nogales, 
Ariz. Not for Emulation, Just for 
a@ Moment’s Diversion. 








Commenced Work 
Very Young 


A woman was testifying 
in behalf of her son and 
swore “that he had worked 
on a farm ever since he was 
born.” The lawyer who 
cross-examined her said: 
“You assert that your son 
worked on the farm ever 
since he was born?” “I do.” 


“What did he do the first 
year?” “He Milked.” He 
probably would not have 


been on trial if he had been 
given Red Cross Milk which 
you can buy at the South- 
western Commercial Co., for 
$1.25 per dozen. 











Catering to the “Beauts’ of Butte. 
From the Butte (Mont.) Evening 
News. 





With Elbow 
Sleeves 


Bracelets are always in 
order. We have new things 
in solid gold that are very 
swell, ranging in value from 
$20 to $100; also. pretty 
things in gold plate form. 

$3 Upwards, 

HIGHT & FAIRFIELD 
COMPANY, 


Butte, Mont, 


























Greorce V. VENABLE & Co., 
Estate Agents, Auctioneers and 
Rental Brokers. Insurance. 

211 Eighth Street, 
Lyncusurc, Va., May 20, 1905. 

Editor Ready Made Department: 

We inclose one of our real estate ad- 
vertisements, and would like to have 
your criticism of same, either by letter 
‘ or in your “Ready Made’ department 
in Printers’ INK. 

The writer has been a subscriber to 
your valuable paper for about six 
months and would not be without it for 
several times its cost. 

Yours very truly, 
Geo. V. VENABLE. 

The ad referred to, here repro- 
duced, is a very good example of 
a small space well used. There is 
no attempt to be funny or ad- 
smithish; it’s just a plain, brief 
description of the property offer- 
ed for sale, and the display lines 
tell enough of the story to stop 
any man who has in mind to buy 
such a farm. Even the price is 
there to save the time of the man 
who doesn’t want to pay that 
price, and to facilitate the sale to 
the man who does. 


DO YOU WANT 
A Nice Truck, Dairy or Chicken Farm? 
We have 32% Acres in West Lynch- 
burg, 1%4 miles from town. Five Room 
Dwelling, Fruit, Lot of Good Branch 
Flat. ite for handsome residence, on 
main road. 
Cheap, at $2,000. 
GEO. V. VENABLE & CO., 
211 Eighth St., Lynchburg, Va. 


Good Idea for a Laundry, but “Let 
Us Do the Hard Part’ or Something 
of the Sort Would Have Made a 
Stronger Head. 


Real 











9.30 . 
Every woman who does 
her own washing will be 
lad to learn that Morton 
ros. have introduced a new 
department in their laundry, 


which is the taking of a 
dozen of the largest flat 
pieces of the wash, and 


making a reasonable price on 
them, so that it is economy 
in health and strength to 
have them do the hard’ part 
of the wash. Calls and 
deliveries made anywhere in 
the city. Office closes Sat- 


urday evenings at 9.30. 
MORTON BROS. LAUN- 
DRY, 

Postoffice Square, 
Taunton, Mass, 
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Here’s a Good Bakery Ad From _ the 
Louisville (Ky.) Times. Every Bak- 
er Ought to Take Advantage of the 
Hot Weather and Point Out How 
Much Cheaper and Better It Is to 
Buy Cake Than to Use Up Coal and 
Add to the Discomfort of the 
Weather by Home Baking. 


Cake News 


Ever eat cake and never 
get enough? Our cakes are 
just such kind. We bake 
more each week, yet they all 
go—never i left. If you 
haven’t sampled these cakes 
you are missing a delicious 
cake treat. All made in our 
own sanitary ‘bakery by ex- 
pert bakers. Our special this 
week. 

Friday and Saturday—Fig 
Layer oo 25¢. pie 

Made in three layers; rich 
fig filling; fig icing; sure to 
be liked. We'll also have a 
full line of our 35c, and 
5oc. layer cakes. 

Another suggestion: Home 
made Bread—6 loaves 2s5c. 
Rolls roc. a dozen. Always 
fresh. Always best, 


The Bake Shop 
A. BUTTON & SON, 
Louisville, Ky. 

















It is Often Good Business to Ad- 
vertise Something That is Not in 
Common Demand or - Commonly 
Found In Other Stores, Just to Show 
the Wide Range of the Stock. 


The Extreme 


Even the extraordinary 
Oxfords may be had here at 
the Maker’s Price, $4. 

This extreme, but certain- 
ly beautiful, Oxford may be 
had in white suede, dull 
finish kidskin or patent colt- 


skin at $4. 

It can be had nowhere 
else in the city that we 
know of, except perhaps in 
a few odd sizes or to order 
in “exclusive” stores, where 
the price would be from $7 
to $10. ‘ 

The heels are 2% inches 
high, and many people do 
not approve of them. It il- 
lustrates, however, the pos- 
sibilities to customers in a 
store like Crystal Corner, 
where even the extreme 
styles may had in all 
widths and sizes, at the 
maker-price. 


P. T. HALLAHAN, 
Crystal Corner, 


Northwest Corner Eighth 
and Fi-bert, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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If Ph Suggestion Has Ever Been 
Made Bee, I Haven’t Seen It. 
This Man Stafford Certainly Has 
Some Original Notions About Ad- 
vertising. 


A Sensible 
Wedding Present 


is what you-are looking for 
for your friend who is about 
to be married. Why not 
ive him a Fire Insurance 

‘olicy on his home or Bur- 
glary Insurance to -protect 
the presents and other valu- 
ables? 

Anyone wou!d appreciate 
a gift of this kind and you 
could hardly invest a small 
amount of money to better 
advantage. 

Fire insurance in most | 
parts of the city costs $6 a 
thousand ffor five years. 
Burglary, $12.50 for the 
first thousand, and $5 for 
each additional thousand. 

Think it over and then 
talk with me about my or- 

inal plan for taing care of 

i details, 


H. E, STAFFORD, 
Providence, R. I. 

















There Doesn’t Seem _to be Anything 
the Matter With This Clothing Ad 
From the Washington (Pa.) Report- 
er, Unless it is That It Didn’t Begin 
With That Happy Line About “He 
Who Works and Runs Away,” etc. 





Your Outing 


He who works and runs 
away, will live to work an- 
other day. 

Runaway time is now, 
runaway traps are here. 

The vacation season’s here 
and we wou.d like to check 
you through to outing com- 
fort without excess price. 

Outing Suits of Flannel, 
hardy Homespuns and 
Serges, single and double- 
breasted, skeleton Sacks— 
$7.50 to $18. 

Up-to-Date Traveling 
Suits—$10.00 to $25. 

From blue and black 
serges, cheviot overplaids, 
outing stripe effects, etc, 

Panama and Straw Hats 
—1 to $s. 

Negligee Shirts — Good- 
better-best, soc. to $2.50. 

Outing belts, Summer ties, 
thin underwear, fancy hos- 
iery; cool fixings galore. 


WERTHEIMER & CO., 
Washington, Pa, 
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A Good and Timely One from 












the 
Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser. 


Thin Suits $9.85 


Values all the way up to 
$15—none of them worth 
less than $12, They’re 
yours for $9.85—take your 
pick. Swell business—pret- 
ty patterns—good goods— 
made up well—and a big 
bargain. Won’t hurt you to 
look—a look’s free. Come 
by and have a try-on if you 
will, It’s a cinch we'll 
trade 





‘I. LEVYSTEIN, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


This Ad From the Detroit (Mich.) 
Journal is All Right, But, in the 
Original, the Display of ‘ “Automobile 
Clocrs”’ and “$35 to $75,” the Prices 
of Lunch Baskets, Conveyed the Im- 
eg That the Clocks Were $35 
to $75. 














Automobile 
Clocks 


in many stvles and covering 
a range of prices, from $10 
to $40. 

Auto Lunch Baskets, 
English wicker and fitted to 
accommodate from two to 
eight persons— 

$35 to $75. 

Monograms for automo- 
biles receive special atten- 
tion: Designs and_ prices 
furnished on application, 


WRIGHT, KAY & CO, 
Detroit, Mich. 











“You Can’t Deny the Fact” That This 
Would Have Been a Better Ad if it 
Had Started Right Off With “Our 
Cotton Lined and Rubber Hose,” 
etc., and Cut Out the Meaningless 
Words That Now Form the Head- 
lines. Otherwise This Ad From the 
— (Tex.) Tribune is Very 
‘ood. 


You Can’t Deny 
the Fact 


That our Cotton Lined 
and Rubbér Hose at 8c. a 
foot to 20c. is the best Hose 
on the market for the price. 

We warrant every foot 
and earnestly ask our cus- 
tomers to return each and 
every piece that is not satis- 
factory. 

Let us show you our sam- 
ple of Builders’ Hardware. 

Our stock of Butchers’ 
Supplies complete. 
BODDEKER & LYONS, 


Galveston, Tex. 
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EL PASO DAILY HERALD. 


HERALD NEWS CO., Publishers. 
Most important general newspaper between Denver and the City of Mexico. 


Established 1881. 








El Paso, Texas, June 17, 1905. 


CHAS. J. ZINGG, 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 
Dear Sir: 

Publishers throughout the country 
will unite in commending you for the 
determined stand you have taken in 
clearing Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory of trade propositions and of’: 
allsuggestions of mercenary influence. 
A directory absolutely above suspicion 
upon these two points must have im- 
measurably greater value for the 
general advertiser. 

Your ‘‘platform’’ sounds like good 
business, and we trust that it may be 
a step in the direction of having such 


‘a directory recognized officially by 


the Advertisers' Associations of the 
co.intry at large. 


Very truly yours, 
THE KERALD NEWS COMPANY. 
J. C, Wilmarth, Mgr. 





